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jj  1  mxgtit  gtve  a  $Hon  Aim  to  an  impartial  writer  it  would  be  to  tell  him  hit  fate.  If  he  retolvet  to  venture  upon  the  dangerout  preeipioe 
of  tilling  unbiatied  truth,  let  him  proclaim  war  with  mankind — neither  to  give  nor  to  take  quarter.  If  he  telle  the  crimes  of  great  men,  theg 
fall  upon  him  with  the  iron  hands  of  the  law;  if  he  tells  them  of  virtues,  when  theg  have  ang,  then  the  mob  attacks  him  with  slander.  But  if 
he  regards  truth,  let  him  expect  martgrdom  on  both  sides,  and  then  he  mag  go  on  fearless. — Dm  Fom, 


Athelstan  the  Unready/  has  always 


And,  again  : — "  ‘ . 
shown  great  resolution  and  a  remarkable  tenacity 
whenever  a  great  crisis  arose.  The  ride  into  the  Valley 
of  Death  at  Balaklava ;  the  combat  at  Inkerman,  whero 
the  thin  red  line  did  not  tremble  nor  yield ;  the  lion> 
hearted  courage  which  enabled  a  small  band  of  English 
warriors  to  overthrow  the  Sepoy  insurrection ;  all  this 
shows  what  this  nation  can  achieve  in  the  hour  of  dan¬ 
ger.’*  The  idea  of  the  Army  and  Navy  Gazette  that,  besides 
the  Suez  Canal,  Constantinople  and  the  Euphrates  Valley 
must  also  be  protected  against  Kussian  encroachment, 
in  order  to  secure  the  communications  of  England  with 
her  Indian  dominions,  is  equally  advocated  in  a  German 
journal. 


POLITICAL  AND  SOCIAL 


NOTES  AND  COMMENTS. 

It  is  now  tolerably  well  known  through  London  who 
is  the  real  author  of  the  idea  of  purchasing  the  Suez 
Canal  shares,  but  nothing  can  be  more  certain  than  that  in 
the  end  it  will  be  attributed  to  Mr.  Disraeli,  merely  from 
its  agreement  with  the  popular  preconception  of  his 
character.  Already  a  charming  account  of  the  origin 
of  the  transaction  has  emerged  from  the  nebulous  shape 
of  popular  rumour,  and  found  a  place  in  the  columns  of 
a  daily  paper  of  respectable  standing.  **  Mr.  Disraeli,” 
says  the  Morning  Advertiser^  ”  was  dining  with  Baron 
Rothschild  when  a  telegram  from  Paris  was  brought  to 
the  Baron  announcing  that  the  Khedive  had  offered  his 
shares  in  the  Sue^Uanal  for  sale  the  Fretkoh-Gavetu- 
ment,  and  that  the  parties  were  at  that  moment 
haggling  about  the  price.  Mr.  Disraeli  suddenly 
raised  his  head,  and  said,  ‘  What  is  the  price  ?  ’ 
The  Baron  immediately  telegraphed  for  the  desired  in¬ 
formation  to  Paris,  and  the  answer  came  back  in  a  few  i 
minutes,  ‘  Four  millions  sterling.’  *  We  will  take 
them,’  said  Mr.  Disraeli,  without  a  moment’s  hesi¬ 
tation,  and  from  thence  the  matter  became  one  merely 
of  detail.  Every  Sunday  from  that  day  to  the  announce¬ 
ment  of  the  purchase  Mr.  Disraeli  repeated  his  prandial 
visits  to  the  great  millionaire,  and  they  quietly  over 
their  wine  and  walnuts  arranged  all  the  preliminaries 
of  this  great  financial  transaction.”  This  romantic  story 
is  so  very  like  a  chapter  from  ‘  Coningsby  ’  that  it  may 
almost  be  suspected  of  being  inspired. 


There  are  a  few  doubts  expressed  here  and  there,  in 
articles  of  German  journals  otherwise  friendly  to  Eng¬ 
land,  as  to  whether  the  Suez  Canal  affair  may  not  lead 
to  some  compticatiolds  ;  but  these  doubts,  to  all  appear¬ 
ance,  are  only  inspired  by  the  uncertainty  as  to  whether 
England  is  prepared  to  support  the  Austro-Hungarian 
policy  of  resistance  against  Russian  encroachment. 
Some  German  papers  contain  a  hint  that  if  England 
stood  by  Austro-Hungary,  the  German  nation,  too,  would 
oppose  the  breaking-up  of  Turkey  into  fragments  which, 
under  present  circumstances,  would  lie  at  the  mercy  of 
the  Czar.  A  lecture  on  the  Eastern  Question,  given  at 
Berlin,  by  Professor  von  Sybel,  the  historian,  before 
the  “  Society  of  the  National  Liberal  Party,”  is 
most  significant  in  this  respect.  Dr.  Sybel  is  in 
close  contact  with  the  Government  at  Berlin,  and  not 
unfrequently  passes  for  being  its  mouthpiece  on  im¬ 
portant  occasions.  In  his  lecture  he  laid  stress  on  the 
desire  shown  by  the  Porte  since  1790  to  effect  reforms 
— a  desire,  he  said,  which  was  opposed  by  the  more 
fanatic  Mussulman  muftis  and  ulemas ;  by  the  Greco- 
Catholic  clergy  itself,  which  clung  to  its  own  privileges 
of  shearing  the  Rayah  flock;  as  well  as  by  Russia, 
whose  endeavour  it  was  to  take  the  Rayah  under  her 
own  influence  by  means  of  a  special  guarantee.  Pro¬ 
fessor  Sybel  also  dwelt  on  the  confusion  of  races, 
languages,  and  creeds  in  Turkey,  which  rendered  a  clear 
separation  wellnigh  impossible ;  and  he  then  indicated 
a  plan  of  reform  under  the  collective  guarantee  of  the 
European  Powers.  This  lecture  is  supposed  to  fore¬ 
shadow  a  political  programme. 


Most  of  the  Hungarian  journals  are  as  favourable  to 
the  English  act  as  the  German  Press.  They  see  in  it  a 
hope  that  England  will  gradually  resolve  upon  support¬ 
ing  the  Magyar,  anti-Russian  policy,  and  thereby  foil 
the  intrigues  of  the  so-called  “  Sclavonian  Court  Party  ” 
at  Vienna,  whose  aim  is  the  annexation  of  Bosnia  and 
the  Herzegovina,  and  the  overthrow  of  parliamentary 
freedom  at  Pesth  and  Vienna.  Within  the  last  few 
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days,  tliat  absolutist  Court  party  has  once  more  given 
■igns  of  great  activity.  Baron  Helfert,  a  well-known 
reactionist,  proposed  in  a  pamphlet  entitled  ‘  Revi¬ 
sion  of  the  Compromise  with  Hungary,’  a  return 
to  tf  le  old  system  of  autocratic  centralisation.  -  Another 
writer  in  the  same  interest,  Field-Marshal  Lieu¬ 
tenant  Kodich,  in  a  pamphlet  on  ‘  Austria  and  the 
South  Sclavonians,’  also  urges  a  view  opposed  to 
Magyar  independence.  Many  Hungarian  journals  ex¬ 
press,  therefore,  a  hope  that  the  Suez  Canal  Convention 
will  be  the  forerunner  of  an  English  policy  favourable 
to  Count  Andrassy’s  ideas.  Some  Hungarian  papers 
seem  to  fear  that  England  will  not  go  any  further,  and 
that  Magyar  independence  and  freedom  would  thus  be 
sacriheed.  It  is  noteworthy  that  journals  under  the 
influence  of  Count  Beust  are  unfriendly  to  the  act  of 
the  English  Government.  The  Austro-Hungarian  am¬ 
bassador  occupies  his  post  in  London  in  consequence 
of  being  politically  in  disfavour  at  Vienna ;  and  from 
his  place  of  exile,  so  to  say,  he  often  works  in  opposi¬ 
tion  to  the  policy  of  the  Cabinet  whose  views  he  ought 
to  promote.  The  fact  of  his  having  been  left  utterly 
unacquainted  with  the  intended  Egyptian  transaction 
of  the  English  Government  has  made  those  who  favour 
Count  Beust  rather  bitter  against  England ;  but  this 
does  not  affect  the  tone  of  Austro-Hungary  at  large. 


Political  attention  in  Paris  has  been  drawn  away  to  a 
very  considerable  extent  from  the  contl'oversies  of 
domestic  politics  by  the  excitement  of  the  Suez  Canal 
question.  Nevertheless  there  are  signs  that  M.  Buffet, 
in  the  intoxication  of  his  success  upon  the  battle-ground 
of  the  Electoral  Law,  has  carried  matters  too  far  in  his 
reactionary  zeal  even  for  the  reconstituted  Conservative 
majority.  Thus  the  Cabinet  has  already  met  with 
several  sharp  checks.  Encouraged  by  the  facility  with 
which  the  Chamber  had  assented  to  the  proposals  for 
the  reduction  of  the  representation  of  Algeria,  M.  Buffet 
had  supported  a  project  for  the  complete  suppression  of 
the  representation  of  the  Colonies,  and  had  energetically 
opposed  the  amendment  of  the  Marquis  de  Plceuc  securing 
the  Colonial  franchises.  On  this  point  the  Ministry  was 
defeated,  as  it  was  also  in  its  opposition  to  an  amendment 
of  M.  Humbert  restraining  official  candidatures.  Two 
projects  for  fixing  the  dissolution  are  now  before  a  Com¬ 
mission  of  the  Assembly — one  proposed  by  M.  Bardoux, 
lately  a  member  of  the  Government,  who  resigned  on 
the  ScruHn  de  little  question,  and  the  other  by  M.  de 
Clercq,  a  deputy  of  the  Right.  It  is  believed  that  a 
compronuse  will  be  agreed  upon  that  the  election  of 
the  seventy-five  senatoinB  will  be  fixed  for  the  9th  inst., 
and  the  prorogation  of  the  Assembly  for  the  I5th.  The 
general  election  will  probably  take  place  on  January  9 
for  the  delegates,  and  on  the  23rd  lor  the  senators,  the 
election  of  deputies  on  February  20,  and  the  meeting  of 
the  new  Assembly  on  or  before  March  I. 


No  fresh  disclosure  has  been  made  this  week,  not 
even  a  fresh  conjecture,  as  to  how  the  Western  Powers 
are  proposing  to  proceed  for  the  reform  and  settlement 
of  Turkey.  They  must  be  sincerely  anxious  that  their 
line  of  policy  were  as  clear  as  England’s,  and  it  cannot 
add  to  the  pleasure  of  their  embarrassment  to  see 
England  walking  quietly  out  of  the  complications  of  the 
Eastern  Question,  laying  hands  on  the  Suez  Canal,  and 
leaving  them  to  settle  poor  Turkey  as  best  they  may. 
The  insurrection  is  still  smouldering  as  vigorously  as 
could  be  expected  under  the  ill-assorted  evils  of  winter 
and  semi-starvation.  The  Times  correspondent  at 
Cettinje  even  seems  to  think  that  the  insurgents  have 
found  a  capable  leader  in  Lazzaro  Socica.  The  recent 
flash  of  energy  in  their  operations  is  attributed  to  him. 
A  grand  attack  on  Goranschko  has  been  expected  for 
some  days,  but  the  snow  on  the  mountains  impedes 
military  operations.  Meantime  great  restlessness  pre¬ 
vails  in  Montenegro,  and  Prince  Nikita  is  chafing  under 
the  repression  of  the  Great  Powers,  and  threatening  to 
declare  war  in  spite  of  them.  Strained  relations  have 


supervened  between  Austria  and  Montenegro.  Austria 
was  contributing  to  the  support  of  Herzegovinian 
refugees  in  Montenegro,  chiefly  the  wives  and  children 
of  insurgents,  provisions  at  the  rate  of  two  pounds  of 
com  per  head  per  day ;  but  as  they  have  been  increasing 
she  has  commuted  her  allowance  to  a  fixed  sum  of  5,000 
florins  a  month.  Austria  has  also  turned  out  some 
Herzegovinian  emigrants  who  sought  refuge  on  Dalmatian 
territory.  It  can  hardly  be  wondered  at  that  Austria 
begins  to  feel  the  burden  of  the  heavy  demands  that  the 
insurrection  has  made  on  her  charity. 


The  chapter  in  advance  of  Central  Asian  history 
which  the  Times  wrote  the  other  week  is  already  be¬ 
ginning  to  be  realised.  A  semi-official  Russian  paper 
has  declared  that  it  will  be  necessary  to  annex  the 
southern  half  of  Khokand,  as  well  as  the  northern  half, 
which  was  added  to  Russian  dominions  in  October.  In 
this  way  only  can  Russia  hope  to  maintain  security  in 
the  newly-incorporated  portion.  It  is  not  indeed  with¬ 
out  difficulty  that  General  Kaufmann  is  holding  the  new 
possession.  The  advance  of  the  Russian  power  seems 
to  have  infuriated  the  wild  tribes  whose  power  once 
stretched  as  far  as  the  Volga,  but  who  are  gradually 
being  pushed  farther  and  farther  east.  Namanghan  has 
lately  been  attacked  by  the  Kiptschaks  with  great  per¬ 
tinacity.  They  have  been  repulsed  only  to  return  in 
greater  numbers.  On  the  24th  of  last  month  they  made 
an  attack  on  Balyktschi,  where  the  Kiptschaks  were 
concentrated  to  the  number,  it  is  said,  of  20,000,  and 
defeated  them  with  great  slaughter.  The  Russians  hope 
that,  in  spite  of  the  great  obstinacy  of  the  Kiptschaks, 
their  last  victory  is  decisive,  and  that  peace  has  been 
secured  ;  but  it  is  clear  that  Russia  has  no  easy  task  in 
making  good  her  recent  acquisitions. 


Professor  Hewitt  Key,  Head  Master  of  University 
College  School,  died  on  Monday  at  the  ripe  age  of 
seventy-six,  without  living  to  publish  or  complete  his 
long-expected  Latin  Dictionary.  Professor  Key  may 
not  rank  in  the  future  with  the  Arnolds  of  our  public 
schools,  but  few  teachers  have  left  behind  them  a 
kindlier  regret  or  a  warmer  veneration  for  their  memory 
among  old  pupils.  Old  in  an  absolute  sense  many  of 
Professor  Key’s  pupils  are  now,  for  his  labours  have 
extended  over  many  years.  Although  his  death  will 
be  most  lamented  by  those  who  had  the  pleasure  of 
his  genial  friendship  or  the  advantage  of  his  teaching, 
he  was  a  man  of  great  intellectual  mark,  and  has  raised 
the  home  of  unsectarian  teaching  with  which  he  was 
connected  to  a  high  position  among  our  schools.  His 
distinction  as  a  philologist  was  high,  and  it  is  a  real 
loss  to  learning  that  he  did  not  live  to  complete  his 
dictionary.  He  was  emphatically,  as  has  been  said,  a 
man  of  “  ideas  ”  in  teaching,  some  of  which  were 
too  much  in  advance  of  the  age  to  be  duly  appreciated. 
He  was  the  great  promoter  of  the  so-called  Crude  Form 
system,  and  at  all  times  preached  with  vigour  the  neces¬ 
sity  of  a  more  rational  system  of  teaching  the  lan¬ 
guages  of  Greece  and  Rome.  We  may,  in  common 
with  some  others,  consider  that  he  wished  at  times  to 
carry  his  theories  a  little  too  far  ;  bnt  the  most  cursory 
glance  through  his  grammar  is  sufficient  to  prove  not 
only  his  profound  scholarship  and  his  great  power  over 
the  Latin  and  English  tongues,  but  also  the  vigour  of 
his  iutellect,  and  the  great  excellence,  in  the  main,  of 
his  favourite  method.  Besides  this  he  led  rather  than 
followed  in  the  matter  of  scientific  education ;  and  the 
school,  which  in  conjunction  with  Professor  Malden  he 
founded  and  ruled  over,  was  amongst  the  first  in 
England  to  offer  instruction  in  the  various  modern 
sciences,  not  even  excluding  modern  geometry. 


The  Times  on  Monday  reported  “  Another  Ironclad 
in  Trouble.”  On  Sunday  morning  the  Monarch  was  run 
into  by  a  Norwegian  timber-ship  off*  the  Start,  and  had 
her  port  quarter  boat  smashed  and  two  of  her  armour- 
plates  started,  in  addition  to  receiving  some  minor 
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damage.  She  will  have  to  remain  a  week  or  ten  days 
at  Plymouth  for  repairs.  That  an  ironclad  should  sus¬ 
tain  such  damage  from  a  collision  with  a  timber-ship  is  not 
calculated  to  increase  public  confidence  in  the  navy.  It 
appears  that  the  accident  by  which  the  Iron  Duke  was 
filled  with  water  was  due  not  to  .the  weakness  of  one  of 
the  valve  springs,  as  was  affirmed  in  the  report  published 
by  the  Admiralty.  The  real  secret  seems  to  have  been 
that  the  levers  of  the  valves  were  wrongly  marked,  and 
an  edifying  dispute  has  been  going  on  between  the 
engineers  of  the  ship  and  the  engineers  at  Keyham  as 
to  who  is  responsible  for  the  wrong  marking  of  the  valves. 
An  equally  important  question  to  settle  is  why  the  mis¬ 
take  was  not  found  out  sooner. 


Our  ironclads  are  helping  us  to  solve  a  great  palaeon¬ 
tological  problem — the  disappearance  of  the  monstrous 
saurians.  It  has  always  been  a  matter  of  wonder  that 
the  huge  reptiles  became  extinct,  and  did  not  rather  ex¬ 
tinguish  all  other  fishes  that  swam  the  ocean  stream. 
They  had  monstrous  powers  of  defence  and  monstrous 
powers  of  offence,  and  yet  they  could  not  hold  their  own 
in  the  struggle  for  existence.  At  last  the  way  is  clear 
to  a  satisfactory  explanation.  Their  brains  must  have 
developed  less  rapidly  than  their  bodies,  and  the  foolish 
creatures  must  have  perished  because  they  were  con¬ 
stantly  ramming  each  other,  and  being  battered  by  the 
smaller  fishes,  not  having  the  sense  to  keep  out  of  the  way. 


There  were  great  fears  entertained  in  the  beginning 
of  the  week  amongst  the  book-makers,  brokers  and 
gambling  fraternity  of  the  City,  that  the  settling  of 
accounts  would  produce  a  crisis  on  the  Stock  Exchange. 
When  the  time  passed  and  nothing  serious  happened 
beyond  the  failure  of  one  or  two  persons  in  the  crowd 
who  invested  their  savings  in  the  lust  for  gain  now 
so  all-prevailing,  people  were  disposed  to  fall  on  each 
other’s  necks  and  weep  for  joy.  Had  all  been  Jews  no 
doubt  that  would  have  been  done,  but  unfortunately 
there  are  Greeks  as  well.  The  troops  of  luckless  Saxons 
— country  fequires  with  simple  face  and  guileless  heart 
amongst  the  number — had  only  to  pay  their  losses  like 
men,  and  they  are  said  to  have  grinned  and  borne  it 
very  stoically.  There  have  been  fabulous  losses  sub¬ 
mitted  to  within  the  past  fortnight  by  the  public,  and 
some  speculators  who  have  gone  for  wrecking  have 
been  happily  executed.  The  losses  and  gains  in 
Egyptian  stocks  alone  have  been  beyond  belief  almost, 
and  it  is  said  openly  in  the  City  that  some  whose 
position  should  have  restrained  them  have  reached 
forth  the  hand  to  draw  in  a  large  part  of  the  plunder. 


We  congratulate  the  Duke  of  Cambridge  on  making 
a  move  in  the  right  direction.  Hei*etofore  officers  above 
the  rank  of  captain  were  free  from  farther  examination 
into  their  fitness  for  promotion.  At  regimental  inspec¬ 
tions  they  merely  had  to  drill  their  battalions,  a  test  of 
efficiency  which  any  moderately  intelligent  subaltern  of 
three  or  four  years’  standing  would  experience  no  diffi¬ 
culty  in  passing.  As  a  consequence  of  this  state  of 
things,  majors  soon  forgot  whatever  military  lore  they 
had  previously  acquired,  except  what  was  sufficient  for 
parade  purposes.  We  are  glad  to  see  therefore  the 
institution  of  examinations  for  field  officers  in  the  higher 
branches  of  military  science.  As  a  commencement  of 
an  important  reform  the  regulations  just  issued  promise 
very  fairly.  For  the  future  majors  will  have  to  prove 
their  knowledge  of  extended  manoeuvres  in  the  field  when 
carried  on  by  a  force  comprising  the  three  arms.  They  must 
also  show  themselves  acquainted  with  tactical  evolutions, 
including  the  attack  and  defence  of  positions,  and  must 
he  able  to  read  a  military  map  or  detailed  plan  without 
difficulty.  At  first  sight  these  tests  may  appear  v^ 
elementary  in  comparison  with  the  amount  ot  scientific 
knowledge  demanded  of  superior  officers  in  the  German 
army.  They  nevertheless  form  a  vast  improvement  on 
the  previous  state  of  things,  and  should  therefore  be 
gratefully  accepted  as  the  promise  of  better  things  to 
come. 


It  is  predicted  that  the  new  street  from  Charing 
Cross  to  the  Embankment  will  be  the  finest  in  London. 
The  same  sort  of  prophecy  has  too  often  been  ventured 
on  in  the  case  of  other  thoroughfares  for  the  public  to 
place  much  faith  in  such  soothsaying.  Nevertheless, 
the  site  presents  so  many  exceptional  advantages  that 
it  will  take  more  than  ordinary  wronghoadedness  to 
spoil  it  completely.  Granting,  then,  tliat  the  street 
when  finished  will  not  prove  a  positive  eyesore,  the 
next  question  is,  what  name  shall  it  bear  ?  With  due 
deference  be  it  said.  Her  Majesty’s  has  been  pretty 
well  used  up  in  street  nomenclature.  The  late  Prince 
Consort’s  might  suit,  were  it  not*  for  the  unfortunate 
fact  that  almost  all  the  public  places  of  London  already 
perpetuate  his  memory  in  one  way  or  another.  Of 
course  the  thoroughfare  could  not  be  christened  after  a 
political  hero.  Gladstone  Gardens  or  Disraeli  Road 
would  assuredly  become  the  scone  of  faction  fights 
whenever  political  feeling  chanced  to  run  high.  Percy 
Street  might  serve  to  perpetuate  the  memory  of  the 
ducal  palace  that  once  stood  on  the  site.  But  the 
owners  of  the  vanished  building  had  no  connection 
with  the  hero  from  the  foot  of  whose  column  the  new 
thoroughfare  will  open  out,  nor  was  their  family 
history  interwoven  with  that  of  the  Tliames.  For  a 
great  street  connecting  Trafalgar  Square  with  the 
nursing  mother  of  England’s  maritime  greatness,  what 
better  title  could  be  found  than — Nile  ?  Sailors  reared 
on  the  Thames  won  the  battle  bearing  that  name,  and 
the  victorv  led  to  the  “  crowning  mercy  ”  of  Trafalgar. 
Besides,  the  name  is  brief — a  sovereign  virtue  in  those 
hurried  times. 


It  seems  to  have  been  our  misfortune,  in  the  same 
week,  to  have  otiended  both  the  World  and  the  English^ 
man.  Dr.  Kenoaly  is  pleased  to  speak  of  the  Examiner 
as  “  poor  Peter’s  rag,”  and  to  denounce  it  as  “  a  semi¬ 
atheist  and  wholly  trea.sonable  print,”  which  the  World 
supplements  by  observing  that  it  has  “  a  radical  pro¬ 
prietor  and  hard-headed  Scotch  editor,”  with  a  few 
similar  personalities.  Each  of  the  two  papers  is  also 
able  to  inform  its  readers  by  whom  the  articles  in  the 
Examiner  are  written.  It  is  interesting  to  notice  that 
the  editor  of  the  World  should  find  it  worth  his  while  to 
provide  his  readers  with  much  the  same  kind  of  in¬ 
accurate  gossip  as  that  served  up  by  the  Englishtrum. 
There  are,  however,  so  many  points  of  similarity  between 
the  World  and  the  Englishman  that  it  is  perhaps 
hardly  surprising  that  in  the  same  week  each  should 
handle  the  same  subject  in  much  the  same  way.  In  no 
case  are  we  surprised  that  each  should  attack  the 
Examiner.  If,  as  intere.sted  parties,  we  may  express  an 
opinion.  Dr.  Kenealy’s  onslaught  is  the  more  vigorous 
of  the  two,  and  is  certainly  written  in  the  better  English. 

Although  Dr.  Keuealy  is  of  opinion  that  irritat 
is  to  be  pronounced  as  a  dactyl,  he  yet  has,  wo  believe, 
some  little  reputation  for  Latin  scholarship.  This  being 
so,  it  is  a  pity  that  the  World  does  not  retain  his  vain- 
able  services  to  correct  its  proofs.  A  little  Latin  is,  no 
doubt,  a  dangerous  thing,  but  even  Dr.  Kenealy  would 
hardly  pass  such  strange  blunders  as  humani  nihil  me 
alienum  putOf”  where  the  exigencies  of  the  stanza  nega- 
tive  the  charitable  hypothesis  that  the  omission  of  the 
“  a  ”  is  a  printer’s  error,  or  as  “  qui  facet  per  alia  facet 
per  «e.”  The  Doctor  also  knows  quite  enough  Greek 
to  be  aware  that  “  ZuirffopoCf  the  life-bringer,”  is  an 
impossible  derivation  for  Zephyrus,  and  that  in  Homer’s 
day  the  word  was  spelt  with  an  “  c.”  The  responsible 
editor  of  the  World  is  evidently  not  a  University  man 
But  until  he  has  either  picked  up  a  little  classical 
knowledge  himself,  or  has  secured  the  services  of  a 
gentleman  to  “  do  ”  his  Greek  and  Latin  for  him,  he 
ought  not  to  allow  His  paper  to  affect  a  fictitious  interest 
in  Eton.  An  Eton  boy  who  put  “  Qui  facet  alia  facet 
per  se  ”  into  his  prose  would  probably  have  an  unpleas¬ 
ant  interview  with  Dr.  Hornby.  The  Worlds  however,  is, 
like  Le  FoUet,  a  fashionable  paper,  and  perhaps  thinks  it 
in  good  taste  to  affect  a  polished  ignorance  of  such 
commonplace  accomplishments  as  the  dead  languages. 
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The  letter  which  ^Mr.  W.  M.  Rossetti  printed  in  the 
Times  on  Wednesday  does  not  exactly  throw  new  light 
( n  the  death  of  Shelley,  but  it  confirms  a  hypothesis 
which  was  current  among  the  small  circle  of  his  Italian 
friends  at  the  time  of  his  death.  The  accepted  account 
is  that  his  yacht  went  down  in  a  squall  in  the  Gulf  of 
Spczia,  the  three  persons  on  board — Shelley,  Captain 
Williams,  and  a  seaman — perishing  with  it.  But  the 
singular  circumstance  was  that  though  there  were  other 
boats  in  the  Gulf  at  the  time  none  of  the  others  were 
•  lost,  and  the  painful  surmise  was  entertained  by  his 
friends  that  the  boat  had  been  run  down  by  a  larger  one, 
with  a  view  to  plunder.  This  conjecture  is  now  singu¬ 
larly  confirmed,  half  a  century  after  the  lamentable 
event.  A  daughter  of  Mr.  Trelawny’s  has  written  to 
him  to  say  that  “  a  little  while  ago  there  died  at  Spezia 
an  old  sailor  who,  in  his  last  confessions  to  the  priest 
(whom  he  told  to  make  it  public),  stated  that  he  was  one 
of  the  crew  that  ran  down  the  boat  containing  Shelley  and 
Williams,  which  was  done  under  the  impression  that  the 
rich  ‘  milord  Byron  ’  was  on  board,  with  lots  of  money. 
They  did  not  intend  to  sink  the  boat,  but  to  board  her 
and  murder  Byron.  She  sank,”  he  said,  “  as  soon  as  she 
was  struck.”  What  if  Byron  had  been  on  board,  and  had 
mot  his  death  there  instead  of  three  years  later  at  Mis- 
solonghi  ?  It  would  have  made  a  considerable  difference 
to  his  character  in  his  own  country  in  two  ways ;  he 
would  have  missed  writing  the  cantos  in  which  he 
carries  Don  Juan  into  England,  and  he  would  have 
missed  also  what  many  regard  as  the  redeeming  glory 
of  his  life  in  the  struggle  for  Greek  independence. 
Shelley’s  death  was  a  greater  calamity  to  the  lovers  of 
pure  poetry  ;  but  it  probably  made  less  difference  to  his 
repute  than  it  would  have  done  to  Byron’s.  Poor 
Shelley,  with  his  wasted  frame,  could  hardly  have  hoped 
for  longer  than  three  years  more  at  the  best. 


ENGLAND  AND  EUROPEAN  OPINION. 

Whatever  judgment  may  be  formed  as  to  the  com¬ 
mercial  value  of  the  purchase  of  the  Khedive’s  Canal 
shares  by  the  British  Government,  and  whatever  may 
be  the  ultimate  efi’ect  of  the  transaction  upon  domestic 
politics,  its  bearing  upon  the  relation  of  England  to 
Foreign  Powers  can  hardly  be  the  subject  of  mistake. 
It  is  not  the  extent  to  which  the  purchase  commits  us 
as  guarantors  of  Egyptian  independence  that  has  so 
profoundly  moved  the  whole  mass  of  Continental 
opinion,  but  the  revelation  that  in  certain  circumstances 
this  country  is  prepared  to  act  in  matters  of  foreign 
policy  with  all  the  forces  of  a  nation,  which,  though 
badly  armed  and  peaceably  disposed,  wields  the  greatest 
quantity  of  accumulated  capital  in  the  world,  and  com¬ 
mands  the  loyalty  of  a  people  second  to  none  in  warlike 
quality.  A  conviction  had  grown  up  in  Europe,  partly 
owing  to  the  exaggerated  language  of  French  journal¬ 
ists,  and  partly  to  the  deceptiveuess  of  our  political 
controversies  at  homo,  that  nothing  which  could  possibly 
happen  on  the  Continent  would  induce  England 
to  depart  from  her  “reserve,”  the  polite  name  that 
was  devised  to  describe  the  combination  of  apathy, 
cowardice,  and  parsimony  with  which  we  were  com¬ 
plimented.  Mr.  John  Lemoinno  and  other  critics  had, 
by  dint  of  composing  epigrams  against  England,  gene¬ 
rated  the  belief  in  France  that  because  we  did  not  go  to 
war  to  save  Paris  from  the  Germans,  there  was  no  con¬ 
ceivable  object  for  which  we  should  go  to  war.  Not  so 
many  years  ago  the  Northern  Monarchies  were  better 
informed  as  to  English  feeling,  but’  since  the 
blustering  dispatches  and  timid  action  of  Earl 
Russell  during  the  Danish  crisis,  Russia  and  Germany 
have  acquiesced  in  the  faith  that  England  was  “  played 
out.”  The  fact  is,  however,  that  these  mischievous 
impressions  were  chiefly  produced  by  fussy  politicians 
and  publicists  at  home,  who  were  perpetually  insisting 
on  the  necessity  of  our  interference  either  to  maintain 
some  obsolete  arrangements  or  to  undertake  some  enter¬ 
prise  of  international  knight  errantry.  We  were  told 
at  one  time  that  it  was  our  duty  to  interfere  to  help 


Austria  against  France,  or  Austria  against  Germany,  or 
Franco  against  Germany ;  or,  again,  to  keep  undisturbed 
the  morcellement  of  Italy  that  the  Congress  of  Vienna 
had  decreed,  or,  on  the  other  hand,  to  insist  that 
Cavour’s  policy  of  unification  should  not  be  stayed  at 
Villafranca,  or  that  Denmark  should  not  be  deprived 
of  her  Duchies,  or  that  the  South  German  States 
should  not  be  absorbed.  Some  of  these  acts  of  in¬ 
tervention  were  very  loudly  called  for,  and  those 
who  called  for  them  protested  that  England  would 
be  for  ever  disgraced  if  she  did  not  prove  to 
the  world  that  she  was  still  a  Great  Power  in 
Europe.  Nevertheless,  it  was  felt  even  by  those  who 
talked  the  loudest  that  not  one  of  the  cases  we  have 
mentioned  justified  by  its  combination  of  a  wrong  done 
to  a  weak  State  with  a  direct  danger  to  the  interests  of 
the  avenging  Power,  the  resort  to  arms  by  England.  In 
each  case  probably  it  could  be  shown  that  wrongs  were 
done  which,  if  a  Great  Power  were  to  govern  its  policy 
only  by  chivalrous  considerations,  it  might  be  proper  to 
redress  ;  but  interference  for  such  a  purpose  would  have 
plunged  us  in  every  instance 'into  what  Mr.  Disraeli 
once  called  the  struggle  with  Russia,  “  a  just 
and  unnecessary  war.”  These  considerations  are 
plain  to  every  candid  mind.  Yet  it  is  easy  to 
understand  how  Foreign  Powers  misinterpreted  the 
talk  about  intervention,  and  believed  that  whatever 
our  diplomatists  or  our  newspapers  might  say  England 
would  never  again  actively  meddle  in  the  political 
changes  of  the  Continent. 

The  step  taken  by  Lord  Derby  has  dispelled  the  illu¬ 
sions  which  the  persistent  clamours  of  the  French 
epigram-makers,  who  know  about  as  much  of  England’s 
real  thought  as  they  know  of  the  controversies  of 
Chinese  scholarship,  had  produced,  and  which  the  im¬ 
prudent  laxity  of  our  own  political  language  had 
encouraged.  All  Englishmen — Whig,  Tory,  and  Radi¬ 
cal — know  that  there  were  certain  things  which 
England  would  not  allow  to  be  done  as  long  as  she  had 
a  soldier  or  a  shilling  to  spend,  and  that  the  obstruction 
of  our  communications  with  the  East  was  one  of  these 
things.  It  is  certain  that  the  Foreign  Ministers  of  the 
Great  Powers  have  been  very  frankly  informed  by  our 
Foreign  Office  upon  this  point,  and  that  generally  the 
sincerity  of  England’s  resolution  to  maintain  such  arrange¬ 
ment  is  not  questioned  so  much  by  official  as  by  non¬ 
official  foreigners.  What  the  Government  has  done  by 
purchasing  the  Khedive’s  Canal  shares  is  to  intimate 
distinctly  to  the  whole  world  what  had  already  been 
intimated  to  the  Governments  in  the  dignified  obscurity 
of  diplomatic  language,  and  to  do  so,  not  by  despatches 
or  newspaper  articles  from  which  it  might  be  said  we 
could  and  would  draw  back,  as  we  did  in  the  case  of 
Denmark,  but  by  an  act  at  once  unambiguous  and  irre¬ 
vocable  in  its  character.  The  acquisition  of  so  large  a 
stake  as  that  represented  by  the  Khedive’s  shares  in 
the  stability  of  Egyptian  institutions  gives  us  a  direct 
basis  for  intervention  if,  in  the  inevitable  break-up  of 
the  Turkish  Empire,  the  position  of  the  Egyptian  ruler 
should  be  threatened.  Every  scheme  for  the  re¬ 
construction  of  Turkey  must  now  take  into  account 
the  fact  that  England  has  declared  in  the  most  explicit 
manner  that  she  will  not  allow  the  highway  of  trade  to 
the  East,  which  is  also  her  line  of  military  communi¬ 
cation,  to  fall  exclusively  under  the  control  of  any  other 
Power.  At  the  same  time  it  is  evident  from  Lord 
Derby’s  communications  with  the  French  charge  d'affaires 
published  in  the  Foreign  Office  documeuts  laid  yesterday 
before  the  Assembly,  that  England  does  not  intend  to 
assort  any  such  monopoly  for  herself.  The  action  of 
this  country  was  in  fact  precipitated  by  the  negotiations 
which  threatened  to  bring  the  Canal  wholly  into  French 
hands,  and  Lord  Derby’s  declarations  to  Count  d’Har- 
court  admirably  express  the  policy  which  approves  itself 
to  the  vast  majority  of  the  English  people.  “  I  deny,” 
said  the  Foreign  Secretary,  “  on  behalf  of  my  col¬ 
leagues  and  myself,  any  intention  of  predominating 
in  the  deliberations  of  the  Company,  or  of  abusing 
our  recent  acquisition  to  force  its  decisions.  What 
we  have  done  is  purely  defensive.  I  do  not  think. 
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moreover,  that  the  Government  and  English  subjects  are 
proprietors  of  the  majority  of  shares.  I  said  some  time 
ugo  in  the  House  of  Lords  that  I  would  not  oppose  an 
arrangement  which  would  place  the  Suez  Canal  under 
the  management  of  an  international  syndicate.  I  will 
not  propose  this,  but  I  in  no  way  withdraw  my  words.*’ 
This  moderation,  however,  does  not  lessen  and  should 
not  conceal  the  importance  of  the  act.  It  is  a  warning 
to  the  Powers  who  discuss  schemes  for  the  resettlement 
of  Europe  without  considering  English  interests,  that 
those  interests  must  be  brought  into  the  reckoning  j 
otherwise  imperial  schemes  may  find  themselves 
suddenly  checked.  It  does  not  suit  any  Continental 
Power  to  quarrel  with  England  any  more  than  it  suits 
us  to  meddle  in  Continental  quarrels  that  do  not  imme¬ 
diately  touch  our  great  national  interests.  But  the 
alacrity  with  which  the  forward  movement  of  France 
was  opposed  conveys  a  notice  to  the  other  Powers  that 
England’s  path  to  India  must  not  be  blocked  by  any  re¬ 
adjustment  of  the  Turkish  Government  or  any  changes 
in  Russian,  German,  or  Austrian  policy. 


OUR  PURCHASE. 


The  immediate  results  of  our  new  purchase  are  all 
that  can  be  desired.  It  has  unquestionably  raised  Eng¬ 
land  greatly  in  the  estimation  of  the  Continent,  and 
given  a  sudden  and  effective  check  to  the  habit  of  con¬ 
temptuous  speech  which  w’as  becoming  universal  in 
Europe  from  Moscow  to  Paris.  But  now  that  the  first 
excitement  and  novelty  have  worn  off,  we  may  begin  to 
sit  down  and  calmly  consider  the  consequences  of  an 
act  which  has  once  more  reinstated  England  among  the 
great  European  Powers.  Speaking  at  Hackney  on 
Tuesday  evening  Mr.  Fawcett  reserved  judgment  on 
the  value  of  the  purchase  until  he  should  have  more 
precise  information  of  what  it  involved,  and  this  feeling 
of  entire  ignorance  of  the  pos.sible  consequences  and  de¬ 
sire  for  an  increase  of  light  begins  to  become  more 
general.  Not  only  is  our  Government  reinstated  among 
the  Great  Powers,  but  it  finds  itself  for  the  first  time 
an  extensive  shareholder  in  an  industrial  company,  and 
the  country  is  naturally  becoming  eager  to  reach  some 
notion  of  the  extent  of  the  liabilities  incurred  by  the 
step. 

No  doubt,  if  we  could  draw  a  line  at  what  we 
have  done  and  resolve  that  we  should  go  no  further ; 
no  doubt  if  we  could  hope  to  act  in  the  future  like  any 
private  individual  who,  having  made  a  good  inve.st- 
ment,  henceforth  concerns  himself  only  with  the  draw¬ 
ing  of  his  dividends,  our  reflections  would  be  disturbed 
by  few  qualms.  We  should  for  twenty  years  quietly 
receive  our  tribute  of  five  per  cent,  on  the  purchase 
money.  At  the  end  of  that  time,  when  wo  came  into 
our  inheritance,  we  should  take  our  place  among  the 
crowd  of  shareholders,  vote  with  all  who  are  in  favour 
of  opening  up  and  developing  the  traffic  of  the  Canal 
by  establishing  a  reasonable  tariff,  and  behave  exactly 
as  if  we  were  trustees  under  a  settlement.  This  is  the 
prospect  which,  with  more  or  less  clearness,  most  of  us 
who  are  ecstatic  over  the  bargain  have  before  our  eyes  ; 
and  it  is  a  prospect  to  which  the  country  would 
cheerfully  resign  itself.  But  in  all  probability 
the  quiet  line  of  policy  is,  under  the  circumstances, 
impossible.  We  have  entered  upon  a  novel  career 
of  adventure  in  which  we  must  count  upon  perils 
and  vicissitudes.  The  excitements  and  novel  charms 
of  our  new  bargain,  of  which  we  are*  for  the 
present  so  fond,  are  not  to  be  purchased  without 
risk  or  danger.  Wo  have  entered  upon  a  path  from 
which  probably  there  is  no  turning,  and  along  which 
we  shall  be  perhaps  irresistibly  impelled.  The  British 
Government  is  not  in  the  position  of  a  British  pater¬ 
familias  who  has  taken  a  few  Egyptians.  Symptoms  of 
this  fact  already  begin  to  present  themselves,  and  we 
have  not  had  to  wait  long  before  we  are  reminded  that 
it  is  impossible  for  England  to  embark  in  this  new  sea 
and  to  draw  strict  limits  to  her  enterprise.  The  rever¬ 
sion  of  170,000  shares  of  20/.  apiece  have  been  pur- 
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chased  for  four  millions  ;  and  for  twenty  years  we  are 
to  receive  5  per  cent,  on  the  purchase  money.  Now,  as 
a  financial  stroke,  there  is  not  much  to  be  said  against 
this.  No  one  would  think  of  lending  to  the  Egyptian 
Government  with  its  present  credit  on  such  terms,  viz., 
five  per  cent,  for  the  present  and  an  unknown  percentage 
in  the  future ;  but  interested  as  the  English  nation 
is  in  the  success  of  the  Canal,  our  Government 
would  certainly  be  justified  in  accepting  a  low  rate  of 
interest  for  the  sake  of  the  control  of  the  Canal 
or  influence  on  its  management.  Wo  cannot,  however, 
leave  out  of  account,  in  this  connection,  the  financial 
condition  of  the  Khedive.  He  must  be  embarrassed  in 
order  to  sell  his  shares  to  anyone.  He  must  be  deeply 
embarrassed  to  sell  his  shares  to  England,  the  name  of 
which  is  associated  with  occupation.  Perhaps  our 
purchase  money  comes  timely  to  meet  some  of  his  em¬ 
barrassments  and  may  relieve  him.  We  must  expect 
his  difficulties  to  recur.  Four  millions  added  to  a  debt 
already  too  largo  for  the  resources  of  a  really  poor 
country  will  not  diminish  but  add  to  the  burthen ;  and 
is  it  not  possible  that  there  may  be  hitches  in  the  pay¬ 
ment  of  our  five  per  cent. ;  that  there  may  be  disputes 
as  to  the  priority  of  creditors ;  and  that  the  English 
Government,  the  latest  creditor,  may  not  bo  preferred  ? 
We  shall  get  our  five  per  cent. ;  but  shall  we  get  it 
peacefully  and  easily  ?  The  Sultan  has  annual  claims 
on  the  Khedive,  and  the  payment  of  the  onerous  tribute 
money  has  already  been  the  cause  of  not  a  little 
difficulty.  Are  we  not  bound  to  contemplate  the 
possibility  of  our  tribute  and  his  coming  into  com¬ 
petition  ?  The  fact  seems  to  be  that  we  have  got  a 
security  comparatively  worthless  if  wo  did  not  mean  to 
protect  ourselves  by  force  if  a  difficulty  arises,  and 
those  who  struck  the  bargain  must  have  said  to 
themselves  “  the  promissory  note  of  the  Khedive 
may  not  be  worth  much,  but  our  fleet  will  make  it  all 
right.” 

Assuming  the  most  favourable  future  for  Egypt,  and 
taking  it  for  granted  that  she  will  be  fully  able  to  meet 
all  her  liabilities,  the  perils  of  our  now  career  are  not 
over.  It  seems  quite  clear  that  we  cannot  stop  at  the 
present  point.  Having  put  our  hand  to  the  plough  we 
cannot  turn  back ;  we  must  push  on ;  and  that  such 
will  be  the  tendency  of  affairs  seems  to  bo  indicated  by 
advice  already  given.  One  of  our  contemporaries,  little 
addicted  to  recommending  extravagant  adventures,  has 
not  waited  long  before  it  has  urged  the  country  to  buy 
up  the  whole  concern  at  the  trifling  sum  of  sixteen 
millions.  Wo  observe  that  it  recommends  as  an  alter¬ 
native  scheme  that  we  shall  employ  our  credit  in 
guaranteeing  the  debenture  holders,  and  in  enabling  the 
Company  to  borrow-  at  a  low  rate  of  interest.  And 
we  may  be  sure  that  this  is  only  a  forerunner  of 
many  projects,  and  that  such  schemes  will  thicken. 
The  Government  will  be  pestered  and  worried 
with  applications  from  the  rest  of  the  share¬ 
holders  to  buy  up  their  interests ;  and  if  persuasion 
and  entreaty  are  futile  to  effect  this  object,  it  is 
quite  possible  that  we  may  see  tactics  not  always  of  a 
justifiable  sort  employed  to  gain  an  end  which  fair  means 
cannot  compass.  It  would  surprise  and  shock  no  one, 
in  these  days,  to  learn  that  a  syndicate  of  Suez  Canal 
shareholders  was  formed,  and  that  their  object  was  to 
make  themselves  as  disagreeable  as  possible,  and  so  to 
thwart  us  in  regard  to  the  management  of  the  Canal 
that  it  will  be  a  necessity  for  the  English  Government 
to  purchase  the  residue  of  the  shares  at  any  price.  The 
Canal  must  be  widened  sooner  or  later,  and  if  the  traffic 
greatly  increases,  as  we  hope  it  will,  it  must  be  widened 
very  soon.  A  loan  will  be  essential  in  order  to  carry 
out  this  work,  which  is  necessary  before  the  Canal  can 
be  really  useful  to  its  full  capacity ;  and  wo  may  assume 
that  our  Government  will  bo  urgently  pressed  to  aid  the 
company  in  borrowing  the  funds,  feuch  pressure  will 
not  be  easy  to  resist,  for  it  would  seem  to  be  only  natural 
and  prudent  that  the  largest  shareholder— and  one,  too, 
who  did  not  mean  to  sell  out— should  endeavour  to 
obtain  advances  for  it  as  cheaply  as  possible.  In 
Liverpool,  perhaps,  more  than  elsewhere,  has  the  news 
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been  received  with  acclamations  which  are  easily  under¬ 
stood.  Shipowners,  who  have  grumbled  at  the  past 
high  charge  of  ten  francs  per  ton,  now  hope  that  a 
reduction  in  rates  will  soon  follow  this  purchase.  They 
will  hasten,  w'e  may  bo  sure,  to  besiege  Government, 
and  endeavour  to  extort  from  them  a  promise  to  do  all 
they  can  to  lower  the  tariff.  We  do  not  seek  to  con¬ 
jure  up  more  or  less  imeginary  or  very  remote  perils, 
and  W'e  do  not  draw  our  apprehensions  from  such  con¬ 
tingencies  as  a  revolution  or  dynastic  struggle  in  Egypt 
or  French  intervention  in  that  country.  Perils  of  that 
unsubstantial  description  may  for  the  time  be  dismissed. 
But,  as  prudent  men,  we  ought  to  regard  all  the  ele¬ 
ments  of  our  bargain,  and  one  of  them  well  worthy  of 
attention  is  that  in  purchasing  170,000  shares  England 
obtains  only  ten  votes.  Our  direct  influence  over 
the  Canal  can,  in  these  circumstances,  be  very  small. 
We  are  exposed  to  all  sorts  of  combinations,  secret 
or  open.  What  is  to  hinder  France  from  buying  up,  in 
the  course  of  the  next  few  years,  far  more  votes  than 
we  possess  ?  At  an  expenditure  of  a  sum  trifling  in 
comparison  with  that  wliich  we  are  bound  to  pay,  that 
country  or  Russia  may  be  able  to  out- vote  us  at  the 
general  meetings.  Wo  have  gone  too  far  or  not 
far  enough.  We  could  have  purchased  .an  equal 
amount  of  direct  influence  at  far  less  cost  to  the 
nation.  Of  course,  too,  as  Mr.  Shaw  Lefevre 
point<*d  out  in  his  sensible  observations  at  Reading,  we 
enter  inf;o  a  strange  and  anomalous  position  as  share¬ 
holder  of  a  foreign  company  subject  to  foreign  law. 
What  may  bo  the  liabilities  involved  in  this  few  lawyers 
would  undertake  to  say  without  much  thought.  It  is 
an  ungracious  task  to  croak  over  the  conceivable  diffi¬ 
culties  and  perils  of  an  enterprise  which  has  begun  so 
well,  but  it  is  wise  to  look  possible  eventualities  coolly 
in  the  face  that  they  may  not  take  us  unprepared. 


HOME  POLITICS. 

The  purchase  of  the  Suez  Canal  shares  has  unques¬ 
tionably  strengthened  very  much  the  |)osition  of  the 
Government,  but  it  has  been  too  hastily  assumed  that 
it  has  at  the  same  time  sent  to  sleep  again  for  an  in- 
definite  period  the  awakening  desire  of  the  country  to 
take  further  steps  for  the  removal  of  the  abuses  that  still 
encumber  the  free  and  prosperous  development  of  our  na¬ 
tional  life.  The  constituencies  w’erc  just  beginning  to  feel 
that  things  might  occur  under  a  mild  permissive  rule 
quite  as  sensational  and  alarming  as  the  partial  disen- 
dowinont  of  the  Irish  Church,  or  the  experimental 
institution  of  School  Boards  ;  and  the  check  to  tliis  re¬ 
viving  interest  in  the  proceedings  of  the  Government 
has  l)een,  wo  may  be  sure,  only  temporary.  No 
critic  can  desire  to  say  one  word  in  disparage¬ 
ment  of  an  action  which  has  compelled  people  on 
the  Continent  to  talk  more  respectfully  than 
was  their  f'a.shion  about  this  nation  of  shopkeepers ; 
but  all  the  same  six  months  hence  Mr.  Disraeli’s 
Ministry  will  have  to  stand  on  their  merits  just 
as  before.  The  very  warmth  of  the  enthusiasm 
with  which  the  most  glorious  purchase  in  the 
annals  of  British  shopkeeping  has  been  received  will 
help  to  make  the  credit  of  it  rapidly  turn  sour. 
That  political  gratitude  is  short-lived  is  an  old  story, 
which  was  brought  home  very  forcibly  to  Mr.  Gladstone 
by  the  promptitude  with  which  the  country  dismissed 
him  when  he  had  done  w’hat  he  was  sent  into  office  to  do. 
It  is  not  so  entirely  to  the  disgrace  of  human  nature 
that  this  should  bo  so ;  a  country  cannot  live  upon  the 
reputation  of  a  IMinistry.  Besides,  there  is  very  good 
rea.son  for  believing  that  neither  Mr.  Disraeli  nor  any 
other  member  of  the  Ministry  deserves  the  credit  of 
originating  this  great  scheme  which  has  covered  them 
all  with  glory.  The  idea  was  suggested  to  them 
from  the  outside ;  they  can  claim  only  the  merit 
of  adopting  the  suggestion  and  acting  upon  it. 
The  man  who  deserves  the  chief  share  of 
the  gratitude  of  the  country  for  the  Suez  Canal  purchase 


is,  we  believe,  the  editor  of  one  of  our  evening  contem¬ 
poraries.  We  fear,  however,  that  if  the  real  originator 
of  the  scheme  desires,  which  we  have  no  grounds  for 
supposing,  any  public  recognition  of  his  deserts,  any 
honourable  reward  beyond  the  consciousness  of  having 
rendered  his  country  a  great  service,  there  is  small 
chance  of  his  getting  it.  People  have  made  up 
their  minds  that  the  purchase  is  so  very  like  Mr. 
Disraeli,  so  very  characteristic  of  his  audacious  saga¬ 
city,  that  they  would  not  believe  that  it  had  been 
inspired  by  anybody  else,  though  Sir  Robert  Peel 
should  rise  from  the  dead  to  say  so.  Did  not  Mr. 
Disraeli  say  at  the  Guildhall  last  month  that  England 
was  “a  great  Mahommedan  Power”;  and  did  not 
this  directly  foreshadow  his  greatest  achievement  as  a 
statesman  ? 

Mr.  Disraeli  will  get  all  the  credit  of  securing  an  in¬ 
terest  in  the  passage  to  India,  but  it  will  add  little  to 
the  duration  of  his  party’s  tenure  of  office.  Like  every 
I  other  nine  days’  wonder  it  will  soon  be  practically  for- 
‘  gotten,  and  as  other  questions  come  to  the  front  the 
Ministry  will  be  judged  by  their  treatment  of  what 
affects  the  hour.  The  mind  of  the  country  is  too  active, 
the  daily  criticisms  too  exacting,  to  be  long  satisfied 
with  one  achievement,  even  lif  nothing  should  occur  to 
throw  doubts  on  its  wisdom  and  dim  its  lustre.  It  is 
not  by  a  few  great  things,  but  by  mauy  little  things, 
that  the  reputation  of  a  Ministry  rises  or  falls.  The 
purchase  of  the  Suez  Canal  has  not  been  enough  to 
engross  the  attention  of  the  country  for  one  week. 
It  is  said  that  a  country  gentleman  was  found  in  the 
neighbourhood  of  the  battle  of  Edgehill  eagerly  fol¬ 
lowing  his  hounds,  and  indifferent  to  the  great  issue 
that  was  being  decided ;  and  during  the  week  Members 
of  Parliament  addressing  their  constituents,  although 
they  have  all  had  their  say  about  the  Suez  Canal,  have 
had  to  acknowledge  that  it  is  not  the  only  topic  on 
which  a  legislator  is  expected  to  discourse.  On  Tuesday 
the  Members  for  Hackney  touched  upon  the  Suez  Canal, 
but  their  audience  did  not  begin  to  yawn  when  they 
announced  their  intention  of  proceeding  with  that 
reverent  examination  of  institutions  which  Lord 
Hartington  recommended  to  the  Liberal  party. 
There  were  particular  signs  of  interest  when 
Mr.  Fawcett  touched  upon  that  most  revered  of 
established  institutions,  the  Church.  When  Mr. 
Fawcett  last  addressed  his  constituents,  he  rather 
deprecated  any  agitation  for  the  reform  of  that  institu¬ 
tion,  any  undue  activity  in  forcing  its  weaknesses  upon 
the  nation.  He  was  disposed  to  carry  patience  and 
moderation  towards  the  Church  to  the  extreme  of  mere 
passive  w'atchfulness,  because  he  feared  that  if  the  dis- 
endowment  of  the  Church  were  hurried  on,  it  might  be 
accomplished  on  the  precedent  of  the  Irish  Church. 
Mr.  Fawcett  recommends  patience  and  moderation 
still,  but  with  a  difference.  There  is  not  the  same 
danger  now  that  the  precedent  of  the  Irish  Church  will 
be  followed  in  the  redistribution  of  the  revenues  of  the 
English  Church.  The  clergy  of  the  Established  Church 
have  this  summer  been  doing  their  very  best  to  make 
the  nation  •  less  considerate  for  them  in  the  day  of 
reckoning.  The  English  clergy  never  appeared  in  a 
worse  light  than  they  have  thrown  upon  themselves 
in  their  diocesan  conferences  this  year.  The 

narrow  spirit  in  which  they  have  exercised  their 
ingenuity  in  devising  schemes  to  exclude  the 
dead  bodies  of  Dissenters  from  their  graveyards,  and 
the  unpatriotic  bitterness  with  which  they  have  exerted 
themselves  to  obstruct  the  only  practicable  scheme  of 
general  education  for  the  masses,  do  not  form  an 
edifying  spectacle.  It  is  most  natural  that  the  clergy 
should  be  intensely  anxious  to  retain  their  hold  over 
the  schoolmaster  and  the  churchyard,  over  the  opening 
and  the  ending  of  life ;  but  when  men  show  too  openly 
a  stronger  love  for  their  own  privileges  than  for  the 
public  advantage,  they  rapidly  become  objects  of  popular 
contempt,  if  not  righteous  execrition.  The  Liberation 
Society  ought  to  print  a  comph'to  series  of  diocesan 
reports  and  of  the  correspondence  in  Church  news¬ 
papers  ;  it  would  do  more  good  than  many  abstract 
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speeches  or  enthusiastic  demonstrations.  It  would  at 
least  be  a  most  powerful  auxiliary,  for  nothing  would 
show  with  half  so  much  force  the  petty  apprehensions 
and  narrow  jealousies  which  agitate  our  public  patterns 
of  a  noble  and  spiritual  life,  and  the  necessity  of  a  really 
radical  and  bracing  reform  of  their  unhealthy  system. 
Mr.  Fawcett  might  very  well  say  that  this  summer’s 
proceedings  had  severely  taxed  his  patience  and  mode- 
ration,  and  tell  his  constituents  that  if  the  maintenance 
of  the  Church  of  England  meant  the  maintenance  of 
these  sectarian  animosities,  they  should  not  lose  a 
moment  in  asking  whether  it  ought  to  stand  or  fall. 

The  Suez  Canal  purchase  has  produced  great  tem¬ 
porary  excitement,  but  it  has  not  suspended  every  other 
subject  of  interest.  Mr.  Auberon  Herbert  has  even 
found  time  to  rush  into  the  columns  of  the  Times  in 
defence  of  the  Canadian  plan  of  public  education  ;  Mr. 
John  Morley  has  found  time  to  correct  Mr.  Auberon 
Herbert’s  misapprehensions ;  and  the  Times  has  found 
time  to  exult  over  their  difference  of  opinion  as  a  falling- 
out  of  extreme  Liberals,  and  to  lend  the  weight  of  its 
authority  towards  setting  Mr.  Auberon  Herbert  right. 
The  Canadian  plan,  in  which  Mr.  Herbert  sees  the  true 
solution  of  our  educational  difEculties,  is,  that  every 
subscriber  to  a  voluntary  school  is  exempted,  if  he 
chooses,  from  payment  of  his  municipal  school-rate. 


The  denominational  system  has  been  tried  and  has  failed ; 
the  whole  body  of  the  people  cannot  bo  educated  under 
it,  and  therefore  it  has  been  found  necessary  to  have 
recourse  to  another  system.  Mr.  Herbert  writes  as  if 
it  were  merely  a  matter  between  the  advocates  of  two 
systems  ;  but  the  woes  of  the  ignorant  mind  have  to  be 
considered,  and  at  present  its  claims  are  paramount. 


GODLY  HATRED. 

There  seems  to  be  a  fine  touch  of  Oriental  satire  in 
these  words  of  the  Koran : — “  The  Jews  soy  the 
Christians  lean  on  nought ;  on  nought  lean  the  Jews, 
say  the  Christians  ;  yet  both  read  the  same  Scriptures.” 
But  it  is  among  Christians  themsolves  that  the  intensity 
of  what  an  old  English  writer  calls  “  godly  hatred  ” 
becomes  most  noticeable. 

It  is  now  just  a  quarter  of  a  century  since  the  “  Papal 
aggression  ”  and  Earl  (then  Lord  John)  Russell’s  famous 
letter  to  Cardinal  Wiseman.  The  way  in  which  Eng¬ 
land  was  disturbed  on  that  occasion  will  bo  fresh  in  the 
remembrance  of  all  middle-aged  people.  Friends  were 
divided ;  family  feuds  were  inaugurated,  which  even 
yet  are  not  healed ;  the  newspapers  were  'filled  with 
letters  from  many  honest  folk,  who  showed  at  least  that 
their  special  vocation  was  not  of  a  literary  kind  ;  squibs 
and  bitter  satires  were  printed  by  the  hundred,  and 
circulated  in  manuscript  by  the  thousand.  One  of  the 
most  tremendous  of  these  latter  was  attributed  to  a 
great  politician,  famous  for  his  declamatory  power  ;  but 
there  are  doubts  about  this.  The  opening  lines  are 
lovely  specimens  of  godly  hatred  : — 

Ye  priests,  who  bake,  and  hew,  and  hack 
Men’s  flesh,  and,  with  8u<^stions  black. 

Stain  their  poor  souls  to  quite  enthrall  them  ; 

Who,  partly  fool  and  partly  qiiack. 

And  partly  saint,  and  partly  rake, 

With  more  of  tiger,  most  of  snake 
(Nay,  human  must,  in  greed  of  money) 

Go  flocking,  with  your  hearts  so  stony, 

To  worry,  harry,  scare,  and  rasp. 

Round  detith'beds  where  the  rich  ones  gasp, 

To  push  in,  ’tween  the  last  fond  clasp, 

Using  Death’s  piile  spectre  bony 
To  steal  for  Church,  with  felon  grasp, — 

Robbing  the  heir,  with  tongue  so  fair, 

Hiding  away,  with  crafty  care, 

Your  flings  of  asp — your  barbs  of  wasp — 

Yea,  wasps  ye  be,  that  steal  your  honey — 

Who,  rotting  in  your  noisome  lives. 

So  meek,  so  sleek,  with  tongue  in  cheek, 

(Corrupt  men’s  daughters  and  their  wires  ; 

Yea,  dreading  lest  men  from  the  dark  should  climb, 

Ye  trail  o’er  his  nurse  your  deadly  slime — 

Your  fell  confessor’s  foulest  slime — 

Who,  with  looks  demure,  asks  things  impure 
Of  monstrous  crimes,  undeemed  before — 

Till  your  hell — deeds  seem  trite  and  common  ; 

Thus  griming  us  with  your  priestly  grime, 

Thus  liming  us  with  your  priestly  lime. 

Ye’d  govern  man  by  blasting  woman  ; 

Thus  leagued  against  God  in  every  clime, 

Thus  leagued  against  work,  in  manhood’s  prime, 

Ye  chant  your  creeds,  and  ye  do  your  deeds, 

Whereat  dear  Christ  in  Heaven  bleeds  ; 

Thus,  gilding  crime  with  mockery — mime. 

From  matin  bell  to  vesper  chime. 

You  sm  and  you  pray  the  live-long  day. 

Then  affront  the  Lord,  mid  his  stars  sublime. 

With  priestly  wickedness  inhuman. 

“  These  be  strong  words,  bom  of  a  bate  that  is  very 
godly  indeed,”  but  the  other  side  can  match  them.  Read 
the  following  extracts  from  certain  books  called  “  Books 
for  Children,”  ‘  For  First  Communions,*  *  Missions,* 

‘  Retreats,*  ‘  Sunday  Schools,*  prepared  for  the  minds  of 
baby  Ireland  and  baby  England.  The  extracts  are  taken 
from  some  pamphlets  lately  issued  by  “  Scrutator  **  upon 
Roman  Catholic  schools  and  other  kindred  subjects. 
Here  is  a  picture  of  the  fate  of  any  child  who  shall 
lapse  into  mortal  sin,  Protestantism  being  of  course 
the  deadliest. 

The  devils  have  fast  hold  of  the  child.  They  drag  it  through 
the  skies.  .  .  .  Hell  is  in  an  uproar  of  rejoicing  because  another 
soul  is  coming  amongjst  them  to  share  their  tortures.  .  .  .  The 
child  now  sees  for  the  first  time  through  the  gates  the  real  Are  of 
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Ilell.  It  learnt  about  it  in  the  Catechism,  and  now  it  sees  it.  The 
devils  are  lifting  the  child  up  to  throw  it  into  Hell.  Then  the 
child’s  Ijraip  gets  wild  and  mad  with  fright.  It  shrieks.  It  cries  out. 
It  roars  “  Oh !  do  not  throw  me  into  Hell.  Let  me  go  back.  I  will 
bo  so  good.”  The  devil  laughs  at  it,  and  scoffs  as  devils  only  can 
acoff.  Again  the  child  cries,  “  I  cannot,  I  will  not.”  The  gates  of 
Hell  are  shut  The  child  is  inside  burning. 

Perhaps,  on  the  whole,  this  beats  tho  lines  about  the 
priests.  And  when  the  young  idea  has  flourished 
upon  such  pabulum  as  tho  above,  when  tho  child  has 
blossomed  into  youth,  and  marriage  is  beginning  to 
Ik?  thought  of,  then  the  terrors  of  “  Mixed  Marriages  ” — 
that  is  the  beautiful  phrase  that  expresses  a  marriage 
of  Roman  Catholics  with  tho  accursed  Protestants — 
are  brought  into  wholesome  prominence  in  such  sweet 
stories  as  this 

A  young  wf  man  had  n  practice  of  going  to  the  dancing-houses. 
One  evening  she  made  acquaintance  with  a  Protestant  young  man. 
He  asked  her  if  she  would  marry  him.  She  answered,  Yes.  This 
marriage  took  place.  She  was  married  to  the  Protestant  young 
man.  Now  as  the  Church  of  Christ  abhors  these  marriages,  she 
died  of  fright  *  So  ended  tho  marriage  of  a  Catholic  with  a 
Protestant. 

So  tho  war  goes  on — fresh  warriors,  fresh  protagonists, 
coming  up  as  the  old  ones  die  off.  Wiseman  goes, 
but  Manning  abides ;  Kingsley  and  his  ‘  Westward 
Ho !  ’  are  fading  away,  but  Tennyson  and  his  Queen 
Mary  are  to  the  fore,  to  say  nothing  of  Mr.  Whalley. 
Now  one  of  tho  most  favourite  weapons  in 
tho  Protestant  armonry  is  what  Cardinal  Man¬ 
ning,  in  tho  current  number  of  tho  Contemporary 
ItevicWy  calls  “  tho  old  taunt,”  that  the  Pope  con¬ 
demned  Magna  Charta.  A  taunt,  however,  if  barbed 
with  truth,  seems  not  to  be  blunted  by  age ;  and  tho 
taunt  in  question  is  so  barbed.  On  Juno  18,  1215, 
Magna  Charta  was  accepted  at  Runnymede  by  the 
King,  who,  on  the  spot,  however,  sent  envoys  to ‘Romo 
to  urge  its  nullity,  ns  being  extorted  by  rebellion  and 
in  disregard  of  tho  suzerainty  of  the  Holy  See. 
John’s  arguments,  wo  see,  were  powerful.  More, 
they  were  fortified,  according  to  Matthew  Paris, 
by  certain  dona  et  promissa^  which,  however.  Cardinal 
Manning  (using  a  convenient  edition  of  tho  ‘Chronicle’) 
says  nothing  about,  though  the  Church  of  Rome,  like  all 
other  good  chui'ches,  is  said  to  have  a  liking  in  a  gene¬ 
ral  way  for  dona  et  proniissa  —  a  wholesome  liking 
enough  if  kept  within  bounds.  “  But  let  tho  Brahman 
avoid  a  habit  of  taking  them,  (says  the  astute  Hindu 
lawgiver,  Manu),  since,  by  taking  many  gifts,  his 
Divine  light  is  apt  to  fade.”  Clearly,  however,  it  re¬ 
mains  with  Brahman  or  Pope  to  himself  decide  when 
tho  gifts  are  “too  many,”  and  this  again  is  convenient. 
Innocent  very  soon  decided,  for  “  on  August  24  in  tho 
same  year,  the  envoys  received  Apostolic  letters  con¬ 
demning  the  Barons.”  Those  are  facts ;  and,  when  the 
Church  has  to  deal  with  facts,  especially  awkward  facts, 
her  course  is  either  to  annihilate  them  by  denial  or  to 
“  explain  ”  them  — just  as  she  never  cuts  a  Gordian 
knot,  but  either  denies  the  existence  of  that  knot  or  else 
explains  that  it  is  twisted  on  the  most  beautiful  Church 
j)rinciple8  —  tho  latter  becoming  more  and  more  the 
approved  course  as  scientific  knowledge  advances. 

This  difficulty  about  Magna  Charta  has,  very  properly, 
been  banded  over  to  Cardinal  Manning,  who  has  the 
deserved  reputation  of  b(‘ing  tho  greatest  explainer  now 
extant.  He  combines  almost  tho  delicacy  of  Father 
Newman  and  the  sturdy  boldness  of  Mr.  Barnum,  with 
a  masculine  grip  of  his  subject  that  is  all  his  own. 
Tho  great  passion  of  tho  Romish  Church,  the  Cardinal 
at  some  length  assures  us,  is  love  of  freedom.  Her 
next  great  passion — and  born  of  it — is  love  of  tho 
people,  especially  if  they  happen  to  bo  oppressed,  as 
alas  !  they  often  are.  Yet,  though  she  loves  liberty  and 
the  people  much,  even-handed  justice  loves  she  more. 
In  this  matter  of  ^lagna  Charta,  though  her  bowels 
yearned  for  tho  j)eoplo — yoametl  tliat  they  should  have 
all  tho  lilK'rties  secured  by  tho  charter,  nay  more,  ten 
thousand  times  more  (for  who  can  yearn  like  her  when 
she  does  yearn  ?)— it  was  tho  means  adopted  for 
gaining  these  liberties  that  were  altogether  too 
much  for  her.  It  was  tho  means — it  w’as  the  means 


— rebellion  against  the  Lord’s  anointed — him  of  the 
gifts  and  promises.  Sacred  was  the  end;  for,  it 
was  to  secure  beloved  freedom  to  the  beloved  people 
(“  people  ”  meaning  barons  always  in  discussing  Magna 
Charta),  but  the  means  were  so  wicked  !  And,  as 
everyone  knows,  one  of  the  first  principles  of  Holy 
Church  is  that  ends,  however  holy,  can  never  sanctify 
unholy  means  ;  conscience  compelled  her  to  accept  the 
dona  et  promiasa,  and  to  quash  a  charter  which  her 
beloved  “  people  ”  had  extorted  from  a  king  who  is 
thus  described  in  words  quoted  by  the  Cardinal  him¬ 
self  from  Mr.  Greene,  “  Sordida  foedatur,  foedante 
Johanne,  Gehenna,”  “  ‘  Foul  as  it  is,  hell  is  defiled  by 
the  fouler  presence  of  John.’  The  terrible  verdict  of 
the  king’s  contemporaries  has  passed  into  the  sober 
judgment  of  history.  In  his  inner  soul  John  was  the 
worst  outcome  of  the  Angevins.  He  united  into  one 
mass  of  wickedness  their  insolence,  their  selfishness, 
their  unbridled  lust,  their  cruelty  and  tyranny,  their 
shamelessness,  their  superstition,  their  cynical  in¬ 
difference  to  honour  or  truth.  In  mere  boyhood,  he 
had  torn  with  brutal  levity  the  beards  of  the  Irish 
chieftains  who  came  to  own  him  as  their  lord.  His 
ingratitude  and  perfidy  had  brought  down  his  father’s 
hairs  with  sorrow  to  the  grave.  To  his  brother  he  had 
been  the  worst  of  traitors.  All  Christendom  believed 
him  to  be  the  murderer  of  his  nephew,  Arthur  of 
Brittany.  He  had  abandoned  one  wife,  and  was  faith¬ 
less  to  another.  His  punishments  were  refinements  of 
cruelty — the  starvation  of  children,  the  crushing  of  old 
men  under  copes  of  lead.  His  Court  was  a  brothel, 
where  no  woman  was  safe  from  the  royal  lust,  and 
where  his  cynicism  loved  to  publish  the  new^s  of  his 
victim’s  shame.  He  was  as  craven  in  his  superstition 
as  ho  was  daring  in  his  impiety.” 

The  Church  of  Rome  loves  liberty,  but  will  not  suffer 
liberty  to  be  wrested  from  a  tyrant,  because  with  her 
ends  do  not  sanctify  means.  Such  is  the  Cardinal’s 
position,  in  which  he  is  greatly  strengthened  and  com¬ 
forted  by  tho  support  of  Mr.  Stubbs,  to  whom  he  refers 
perpetually.  Mr.  Stubbs  is  his  Delphic  Apollo.  “As 
Mr.  Stubbs  truly  notes,  the  ordinary  attitude  of  the 
Church  in  England  in  that  day,  as  everywhere  and  always, 
was  as  the  supporter  of  freedom  ;  and  the  Archbishop 
was  its  natural  leader,  a  true  successor  of  S.  Anselm  and 
S.  Thomas  in  its  conflict  for  liberty.” 

We  smell  a  smell  of  battle  in  the  air, 

Let  tho  readers  of  the  Record  be  prepared.  Tho 
Cardinal  ends  his  article  with  a  quotation  from  Rom. 
xiii. :  “Let  every  soul  be  subject  to  higher  powers; 
for  there  is  no  power  but  from  God  ;  and  those  that  are, 
are  ordained  from  God.  Therefore  he  that  resistf?th 
tho  power  resisteth  the  ordinance  of  God.”  “But  on 
this,”  says  the  Cardinal,  “  we  cannot  enter  now.” 

Very  likely  it  is  as  well  that  he  cannot.  For  it  in¬ 
volves*  the  old  question  of  orthodoxy  and  heterodoxy, 
and  “  whose  doxy  is  ortho  ?  ”  But  why  all  this  godly 
hatred  ?  And  what  is  the  worth  of  it  ?  An  old 
Irishwoman,  who  was  seen  not  long  since  near  the  Bank 
clasping  a  largo  bundle,  and  hailing  a  Whitechapel 
omnibus,  understood  the  matter  better  than  Manning — 
better  than  Whalley.  Just  as  she  was  about  to  get  in, 
tho  conductor  of  another  Whitechapel  omnibus,  which 
had  also  stopped,  seized  her  bundle,  and  tried  to  drag 
her  towards  his  own  vehicle ;  but  he  was  roughly 
stopped  by  the  first  conductor,  and  a  skirmish  ensued. 
Tho  Irishwoman,  without  taking  the  pipe  from  her 
mouth,  doubled  a  great  red  fist  and  felled  one  of  her 
assailants  to  tho  earth.  “Ah!”  said  she,  “ye’re  jist 
loike  the  praist  and  the  Protestint  parson.  When 
bissiness  is  brisk  wid  ye,  and  your  busses  are  full,  ye’re 
scarce  civil  to  a  poor  ould  crater  wdd  a  dirty  bundle ; 
but  when  your  busses  are  both  empty  and  the  coppers 
come  slow,  then  you’re  both  ready  to  tear  each  other’s 
eyes  out  to  get  hould  on  me,  dirty  bundle  and  all ;  and 
yit  ye  know  all  tho  while,  dang  ye  !  that  it  don’t  matter 
which  buss  I  take  ;  for  you’re  both  bound  for  White¬ 
chapel — aint  ye  ?  ”  She  was  summoned  for  the  assault, 
and  perhaps  properly  so ;  but  her  comparison  seems  as 
good  as  can  be. 
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THE  WHITECHAPEL  MURDER. 

The  Times  has  been  pleased  to  express  its  gratification  at 
the  able  summing-up  of  the  Lord  Chief  Justice  on  Tuesday 
last  It  is  to  be  hoped  that  it  is  equally  gratified  by  the  result 
of  the  trial.  As  soon  as  Henry  Wainwright  was  arrested  it 
thought  fit  to  express  its  deliberate  conviction  of  his  guilt, 
and  to  suggest  that  the  sooner  he  was  hanged  and  got  out  of 
the  way  the  better.  \\  ith  regard  to  Thomas,  however,  it 
always  entertained  its  doubts,  and  solemnly  commented  on  the 
impropriety  of  prejudging  his  case.  The  jury  after  a  consider¬ 
able  deliberation,  which  could  hardly  have  had  reference  to 
the  fate  of  the  elder  brother,  have  found  Henry  guilty  of 
murder,  and  Thomas  guilty  as  an  accessory  after  the  fact,  and 
have  so  confirmed  the  reputation  of  the  Times  for  omniscience. 
At  the  same  time  the  verdict  is  one  with  which,  although  in 
the  main  it  does  substantial  justice,  it  is  quite  po»»ible  to  dis¬ 
agree.  The  Lord  Chief  Justice  observed  that  the  evidence 
against  Thomas  was  the  same  as  that  against  Henry,  but  that 
there  was  less  of  it.  The  remark  was  characteristically 
sagacious,  and  it  is  impossible  to  avoid  the  fsuspicion  that,  if 
the  evidence  against  him  had  been  more  complete, 
Thomas  would  have  shared  the  fate  of  his  brother. 
If  we  read  between  the  lines  of  the  little  oration  of 
which  Henry  delivered  himself  before  sentence,  we  shall 
see  how  possible  it  is  that  he  may  have  been  techcically 
speaking  the  exact  truth.  It  is  certain  that  there  wa.s  quite  as 
much  evidence  to  connect  Thomas  with  the  crime  before  it 
was  committed  as  after,  and  in  finding  him  guilty  on  the  lesser 
and  less  serious  count  the  jury  were  in  all  probability  striking 
a  sort  of  compromise,  as  juries  often  do,  by  giving  him  the 
benefit  of  the  doubt  on  the  graver  charge  and  excluding  him 
from  it  on  the  lighter.  If,  however,  he  was  really  accessory 
before  the  fact  it  is  exceedingly  likely  that  he  took  an  active 
part  in  the  crime,  and  that  the  adjuration  of  his  brother  is  not 
altogether  without  justification.  We  have  no  wish,  of  course, 
to  dispute  the  finding  of  the  jury.  A  jury  acts  under  a  sense 
of  responsibility  from  which  those  who  afterwards  criticise  its 
verdict  are  free.  Seeing  that  the  fate  of  the  two  men  depended 
upon  their  decision,  they  could  hardly  have  arrived  at  any 
other  result  than  they  did.  Those,  however,  who  regard  the 
evidence  merely  as  what  Mr.  Paget  calls  “  a  judicial  puzzle,” 
will  certainly  be  convinced  that  we  do  not  as  yet  know,  and  in 
all  human  likelihood  never  shall  know,  the  whole  truth  of  the 
story,  and  will  possibly  also  come  to  the  couclusion  that  the 
two  men  were  equallv  guilty,  but  that  the  one  was  more 
fortunate  than  the  other.  This  is  often  tbe  case  where  two 
criminals  are  tried  together,  and  the  evidence  against  both  is 
merely  circumstantial.  Circumstantial  evidence  is  often  such 
that  although  it  leaves  no  possible  moral  doubt,  a  jury  may  yet 
be  very  reluctant  to  convict  upon  it.  In  the  case  of  Henry 
there  were,  of  course,  facts  that  put  his  guilt  entirely  beyond 
question.  As  against  his  brother  the  evidence  was  precisely 
the  same  in  kind,  but  less  in  quantity ;  and  circumstantial 
evidence  is  always  very  much  a  matter  of  amount. 

The  Lord  Chief  Justice  said  a  great  deal  more  than  was 
absolutely  necessary  about  the  “  magnitude  and  importance  ”  of 
the  case.  The  trial,  no  doubt,  was  a  very  long  one,  but  the 
crime  itself  was  as  commonplace  and  sordid  a  murder  as  was 
ever  committed.  The  lengtn  of  the  trial  is  to  be  regretted, 
but  could  hardly  have  been  avoided.  The  evidence  consisted 
of  a  mass  of  detail  which  required  very  minute  and  careful 
sifting.  It  would  have  been  very  difficult  to  abridge  it,  and 
the  speeches  of  the  counsel  were  no  longer  than  the  occasion 
warranted.  The  interest  which  the  case  excited  was,  of 
course,  entirely  due  to  the  horrible  circumstances  attending  the 
disposal  of  the  murdered  woman’s  body.  Had  Wainwright 
merely  cut  his  mistress’  throat,  or  knocked  her  on  the 
head,  and  thrown  her  into  the  Surrey  Canal,  the  murder  would 
have  attracted  no  more  attention  than  any  other  of  the  ten  or 
a  dozen  such  which  are  tried  every  year  at  the  Old  Bailey. 
Seeing,  however,  that  he  not  merely  killed  his  victim,  but  also 
duff  a  grave  for  her  beneath  the  floor,  and  buried  her  in  it 
sack  of  chloride  of  lime,  and  then  after  a 

and  carried  her 
London  in 


with  about  half  a 

while  dug  her  up  again  and  cut  her  in  pieces, 
remains,  neatly  done  up  in  a  parcel,  half  across  London  in^  a 
four-wheeled  cab,  with  an  attractive  ballet-girl  to  bear  him 
company,  the  crime  at  once  ceased  to  be  a  murder  and  rose  to 
the  dignity  of  a  romance.  The  penny  napers,  of  course,  were 
not  slow  to  see  their  opportunity,  and  the  gentlemen  who 
discharge  the  delicate  function  of  special  and  descriptive 
reporting  fairly  eclipsed  all  their  previous  efforts.^  While  the 
proceedings  were  goingon  before  the  coroner  and  in  the  police- 
court  there  were  exciting  dail^  reports  at  an  enormous  length, 
and  when  nothing  else  was  going  on  the.interest  was  kept  up 
by  interviewing  Stokes  and  Miss  Day)  and  obtaining  from 
that  young  lady  an  emphatic  assertion  oi  her  own  innocence  and 
of  the  purity  of  her  lim,  and  a  pretty  story  about  a  little  bird 


which  came  and  chirruped  on  her  window-sill,  and  about 
which^  strangely  enough — no  one  seems  to  have  written 
a  leading  article.  The  Press,  iu  short,  took  its  tone  from  the 
Illustrated  Pohce  Kews^  and  entered  into  what  may  be  called 
the  spirit  of  the  case  with  a  very  discreditable  eagerness  and 
completeness.  In  this  respect,  nowever,  to  do  it  justice,  it 
only  followed,  or,  to  speak  more  exactly,  pandered  to  the 
public  taste.  That  there  should  have  been  a  great  crowd  at 
the  Old  Bailey  was  of  course  to  have  been  expected,  and  the 
bherifis  had  the  Old  Court  and  its  approaches  fitted  up  with 
barriers  and  otherwise  rearranged.  When,  however,  the  trial 
commenced  it  was  to  be  noticed  that  the  interest  in  the  case 
was  if  anything  stronger  in  what  may  be  called  “  good  society  ” 
than  amongst  its  inferiors.  Everv  barrister  who  had  nothing  to 
do  put  on  his  wig  and  robes  ami  came  into  Court.  Applica¬ 
tions  for  a  seat  on  the  Bench  poured  in  by  hundreds,  aim  the 
l^dy  of  the  Court  was  crammed  with  fashionable  Indies,  who 
listened  with  eager  avidity  to  all  the  disgusting  details  of  tbe 
evidence,  and  criticallv  watched  through  eye-glasses  and  lorg¬ 
nettes  every  shade  of  agony  that  flitted  across  the  faces  of  the 
prisoners.  Admission  to  the  Court,  or  at  any  rate  to  the  more 
select  parts  of  it,  was,  of  course,  a  special  favour,  only 
to  bo  procured  by  the  most  powerful  influence.  FoV 
the  comfort,  however,  of  those  who  tried  to  get 
in  on  the  last  day  and  failed,  our  special  and  descriptive 
reporter  is  able  to  announce  that  “  Henry  Wainwright’s  pallor 
was  very  noticeable,  and  by  contrast  it  made  the  dingy  and 
unwholesome  complexion  of  Thomas  the  more  conspicuous.” 
This  is,  as  Californians  say,  playing  it  down  rather  rough  ” 
on  the  younger  brother.  In  a  few  lines,  however,  our  friend 
has  quite  recovered  his  impartiality,  and  we  learn  that, 
“  maintaining  his  self-possession  with  wonderful  collected¬ 
ness,  on  the  whole,  the  murderer  was  yet  at  times  evidently 
overcome  by  his  situation.  When,  occasionally,  he  penned  a 
few  words  and  handed  them  down  to  his  solicitor,  his  brows 
were  knit  with  fiercely  constrained  energy,  but  afterwards  he 
I  would  sit  with  eyes  sadly  closed  and  face  twitching  as  in  a 
dream,  from  which  he  would  start  to  a  terrible  wakefulness. 
Such  moments  were  fewer  than  those  in  which  he  displayed  a 
fortitude  that  would  be  the  more  entitled  to  admiration  were 
it  not  well  known  to  have  been  in  great  degree  tbe  mere 
habitual  exercise  of  powers  acquired  in  his  career  as  a  lecturer 
and  semi-dramatic  elocutionist.”  This  was  the  kind  of  sight 
— and,  to  do  our  friend  justice,  he  has  not  at  all  exaggerated 
it — at  which  English  ladies  sat  and  looked  on  for  hours  to¬ 
gether,  and  for  admission  to  which  they  were  not  ashamed  to 
intrigue  and  scramble  and  fight.  It  is  gratifying,  at  any  rate, 
to  know  that  no  such  “  fair  visitors,”  to  use  the  conventional 
phrase,  will  be  admitted  to  the  execution. 

The  crime  was,  as  we  have  said,  essentially  a  sordid  and 
mean  one,  and  there  is  none  but  tbe  most  ordinary  moral  to 
be  drawn  from  it.  Wainwright,  being  a  married  man  with  a 
family  of  children,  kept  a  mistress  in  secret.  He  got  tired  of 
her,  and  his  pecuniary  troubles  made  it  almost  impossible  for 
him  to  support  her  any  longer.  He  attached  great  value  to 
what  hasten  spoken  of  as  “  his  position  in  society,”  such  as 
it  was,  and  he  dreaded  exposure.  He  accordingly  entrapped 
the  wretched  woman  into  a  lonely  place,  and  there  murdered 
her  in  a  very  cowardly  manner,  and  under  circumstances  of 
very  great  atrocity.  Had  he  been  apprehended  red-handed 
the  case  would  have  passed  almost  unnoticed,  and  the  fictitious 
and  spurious  excitement  which  it  has  aroused  is  entirely  due 
to  the  melodramatic  incidents  by  which  the  actual  crime  was 
followed.  The  Twiss  scandal  has  already  been  worked  into  a 
novel,  and  the  novel  into  a  playi  aod  we  see  no  reason  why 
some  enterprising  manager  or  realistic  tastes  should  not  put  the 
Whitechapel  Mystery  upon  the  stage.  Tbe  effect  would  be,  of 
course,  greatly  increased  by  the  use  of  a  real  cab,  and  if  Miss 
Day  and  Mr.  Stokes  could  only  be  persuaded  to  join  the 
company,  the  success  of  the  piece  would  be  assured. 
Fashionable  society  would,  no  doubt,  extend  to  such  a  per¬ 
formance  the  interest  it  took  in  the  actual  trial,  and  the  ladies 
who  looked  on  at  Wainwright  in  the  dock,  and  watched  his 
features  while  sentence  was  being  passed,  and  whose  only 
disappointment,  if  any,  seemed  to  be  that  the  remains  were 
not  produced  in  Court,  would  probably  welcome  such  a  re¬ 
alisation  of  what  our  friend,  the  special  reporter,  calls  “all  the 
vivid  horror  of  the  awful  disclosure.”  Meantime  there  is  a 
significant  side  to  the  case  which  has  been  somewhat  over¬ 
looked.  It  is  the  duty  of  a  leading  article  writer  to  see  what 
is  called  “  the  finger  of  Providence  ”  in  everything,  and  we 
have  heard  a  very  great  deal  about  “  the  remarkable  illustra¬ 
tion  which  the  hideous  story  affords,  of  the  old  and  familiar 
saying  that  *  murder  will  out.’  ”  As  a  matter  of  fact  the  cir¬ 
cumstances  all  point  entirely  the  other  way.  It  wasby  the  merest 
chance  that  VV’ainwright  was  detected,  and  had  he  only  exercised 
a  little  more  care  the  murder  would,  in  all  human  probability, 
never  have  been  discovered  at  all.  He  was  reckless,  no  doubt, 
to  an  almost  incredible  extent,  and  the  Times  consoles  itself 
with  the  reflection  that  murderers  always  are  reckless.  Facts, 
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however,  would  seem  to  lead  to  a  far  less  comfortable  conclu- 
aion.  Hail  Wainwright  used  quick  lime  instead  ot  chloride  of 
lime;  had  he  packed  his  hideous  burden  more  carefully  ;  had 
he  employed  his  brother  instead  of  Stokes ;  and  lastly,  had  he 
not  been  guilty  of  the  incredible  folly  of  leaving  Stokes  alone 
as  he  did,  it  is  very  doubtful  whether  he  might  not  have 
escaped.  It  mu.st  not  be  forgotten  that,  now  some  three  ^ears 
ago,  the  mutilated  remains  of  a  murdered  woman  were  found 
floating  in  the  Thames,  and  that  the  police  failed  to  obtain 
even  a  clue  to  the  murderer.  When  we  are  solemnly  told  that 
“murder  will  out,”  and  have  the  aphorism  fortified  with  in¬ 
stances,  it  is  difficult  not  to  think  of  the  old  retort,  “  At  ubi 
sunt  vestes  eorum  qui  post  vota  perieriut  ?  ” 


REFORM  STRUGGLES. 

\T1.— Cir.vRTisM  AND  Free  Trade. 

I  purpose  in  this  article  to  refer  to  two  of  the  most  potent 
political  facts  ever  known. in  this  or  any  country — Chartism 
and  the  Anti-Corn  Law  Ijeague.  Compared  with  the  political 
organisations  of  the  Continent,  or  to  earlier  or  contemporary 
organisations  in  our  own,  these  two  political  unions  were  in 
many  essential  particulars  characterised  by  features  which 
stand  out  in  bold  relief,  like  individual  genius,  alone  of  the 
kind,  cast  in  a  mould  wdiich  was  broken  when  once  the  casting 
was  completed,  and  w’hich  no  human  skill  or  power  could 
recast.  When  the  Anti-Com  Law  League,  having  finished  the 
work  for  w  hich  it  had  been  formed,  was  brought  forward,  like 
a  lay  figure,  with  its  feet,  as  it  were,  in  the  grave,  and  people 

E leaded  that  it  had  yet  a  vast  work  to  do — nay,  that,  with  fair 
elp  irom  the  doctors,  it  could  be  of  greater  service  to  England 
than  ever  it  had  been  before — the  nation's  solemn  fiat  went 
forth,  “Cover  it  up  decently,  reverently,  kindly,  but  cover  it, 
that  it  may  be  remembered  for  the  great  things  of  life,  not  as  a 
galvanised  corpse.”  The  national  instinct  was  not  to  be  gain¬ 
said  ;  and  at  last,  though  with  reluctance  on  the  part  of  many, 
the  grave  was  filled,  while  the  memory  of  the  battles,  the  trials, 
and  the  magnificent  success  remain  for  all  time  while  England 
can  preserve  her  liberties  and  retain  pride  in  her  past  achieve¬ 
ments.  There  were  many  reasons  why  the  Anti-Corn  Ijaw 
League  could  not  escape  death  when  once  the  Corn  Laws  had 
been  repealed.  In  favour  of  the  efforts  for  resuscitation  it  was 
said  that  the  preservation  of  Free  Trade  would  be  more  diffi¬ 
cult  than  the  struggle  which  had  secured  it ;  that  Protection, 
at  all  events,  was  not  dead,  but  as  full  of  life,  vigour,  and 
bitterness  as  ever ;  that  Peel,  di.sowned  by  his  party,  was  but 
a  unit  where  intellect  w’ould  go  for  nothing.  This  wiis  the 
character  of  the  argument  put  forth  with  great  earneatnetss  and 
sincerity.  It  was  plausible  and  w'orthy  of  consideration,  if 
only  for  the  high  character  of  those  wdio  used  it ;  but  the  fiat 
was  irreviwable.  The  popular  strength  had  been  tried  in  a 
just  cause,  and  had  wrested  from  Privilege  a  right  to  live ;  for 
it  was  not  a  mere  theory  of  buying  in  the  cheapest  market  and 
selling  in  the  dearest  that  hud  been  in  question,  but  the  power 
to  ward  off'  famine  and  death.  The  struggle,  however,  had 
been  intensely  hitter,  and  bad  blood  remained,  with  the 
memory  of  fierce  words  which  had  been  spoken  and  written 
on  both  sides — words  which  neither  side  had  an  interest  in 
remembering  when  the  tight  wa.s  over,  and  which  the  best  men 
on  both  sides  wisln  d  to  forget.  Tho.se  obscure-looking  cham- 
Iwrs  at  Newall’s  Huildings,  Manchester,  had  sent  out  a  mass  of 
literature  fierce  a.s  Commuuislic  appeals,  restrained  and  sober 
as  an  address  at  a  Friends’  annual  meeting.  Paid  lecturers 
sent  out  by  the  League,  and  men  who  received  no  pay,  had 
confronted  in  open  market  the  farmers,  excited  almost  to  frenzy 
by  land  agents,  parish  clergymen,  and  others,  and  had  proved 
to  them,  in  popular  terms,  that  the  farmer  w’ould  gsin  and  not 
lose  by  Free  Trade.  I  reineinber  some  years  ag(»,  long  after 
the  Free  Trade  struggle  had  become  a  thing  of  the  past,  a 
tall,  stout,  genial,  elderly  minister  of  religion  (altogether 
heterodox)  veutuiiug-  to  dill'er  strongly  from  some  proposals 
made  for  common  action  in  a  certain  small  town,  and  using 
words  so  vigorou.s — not  to  say  scornlul — w’ith  reference  to 
those  pro]H)sals,  that  tlieie  was  some  danger  of  the  de.'iired 
uniou  proving  impracticable,  liis  liberali.stu  was  undoubted; 
his  iuDdlect,  srdiolaisliip,  fine  humour,  terrible  sarcasm,  and 
wonderlul  power  as  a  speaker,  were  allowed  by  his  enemies; 
and  he  had  many,  for  his  lot,  unfortunately  for  him  and  for 
more  than  him,  had  been  cast  where  narrowness,  not  breadth, 
was  olten  the  pjissport  to  the  sympathies  of  most  of  t'nose 
who  were  looked  iqM>n  as  the  leaders  of  the  place.  Ilis  asso¬ 
ciations  w’ere  limited,  his  supporters  few,  yet  to  the  last  he 
preserved  a  front  which  no  one  dared  to  tamper  with.  In 
lact,  he  Was  a  power,  but  he  did  not  know  it,  and  many  of 
his  latter  days  were  spent  in  caring  whether  this  man  or 
that  should  go  into  a  Town  Council,  or  who  should  be  Mayor 
or  Magistrate  ;  one  of  those  sad  fates  to  which  English  preju¬ 
dice  often  cundetnus  such  a  man.  Referring  to  the  meeting 


at  which  the  proposals  for  united  action  had  been  imperilled,  a 
friend  of  the  writer’s  said  in  effect,  “  Do  not  blame  Mr.  So-and- 
So  for  what  may  seem  crotchetv  in  his  course.  You  would  not, 
if  you  bad  seen  him,  as  1  saw  liim,  one  day,  years  ago,  in  the 

market  place  of  - - ,  speaking  to  the  farmers  against  the  Corn 

Laws.  At  first  some  refused  to  listen,  while  others  threatened 
the  horse-pond,  and  he  laughed  at,  and  jibed,  and  tormented 
both  classes  till  they  cursed  him  for  a  firebrand,  but  crowded 
round  him,  and  bade  him  say  on  what  he  had  to  say,  and 
take  care  how  he  said  it,  for  he  had  at  last  a  body  of  critics 
of  quite'a  different  kind  from  any  he  ever  had  had  before ;  no 
half-starved,  uninstructed  weavers,  who  had  ‘  come  from  Man¬ 
chester  ’  and  had  ^  no  work  to  do,’  but  upright  and  downright 
well-fed  farmers,  men  who  hod  had  the  schoolmaster  for  gene* 
rations,  and  whose  independence  was  a  proverb.”  The  tact 
of  the  speaker,  my  friend  said,  was  marvellous.  He  knew  he 
had  won,  and  his  eyes  sparkled  with  triumph.  If  he  had 
pleaded  for  a  hearing  he  never  would  have  obtained  it.  He 
dared  them  to  listen,  and  he  laughed  at  and  quizzed  them 
while  he  did  so.  “  They  independent  I  why  they  did  not 
dare  even  to  listen  to  one  poor  weak  fellow,  a  representative 
of  the  half-starved  weavers  (he  was  like  a  giant  in  fact)  till 
they  had  the  permission  of  the  land  agents  and  the  clergy.” 
In  this  way,  by  a  mjxture  of  humour  and  argument,  he  secured 
a  hearing  to  the  very  end,  and  he  was  too  good  a  tactician 
to  challenge  a  vote,  which  would  have  turned  the  victory 
into  defeat.  This  is  a  specimen  of  one  class  of  agencies  em¬ 
ployed.  But  there  were  others  which  carried  with  them  more 
bitterness.  In  the  end,  Xewall’s  Buildings  became  even  in 
Manchester  itself  the  symbol  of  a  state  of  affairs  which  on 
all  grounds  it  was  needful  to  bring  to  an  end.  The  Duke  of 
Richmond  and  Mr.  Cobden,  the  Earl  of  Derby  and  Mr. 
Bright,  bad  the  same  interest  in  clearing  away  the  wreck. 
Chartism,  on  the  other  hand,  never  to  this  day  could  have 
been  buried  without  an  admission  of  defeat  and  utter  failure. 
It  never  had  been  narrowed  to  a  single  issue,  but  covered  the 
whole  field  of  politics.  Years  passed  on  ;  proposals  for  reform 
came  before  the  country  in  charge  of  new  organisations,  and 
the  positions  were  won.  The  Chartist  shoemaker*  of  the 
village  and  the  rector  could  pass  each  other  without  the  latter 
muttering  a  prayer  fron\  the  Litany,  or  the  former  putting  his 
thumb  quietly  between  bis  two  middle  fingers  as  a  charm 
against  the  evil  eye.  In  short,  if  one  of  the  old  Chartists  who 
did  and  suffered  so  much  had  come  back  he  would  have  seen 
that  if  Chartism  had  not  gained  all  it  demanded,  it  had 
gained  much  that  its  opponents  had  sworn  never  to  concede. 

There  were  two  particulars  in  which  the  Free  Traders  had 
the  advantage  as  compared  with  the  Chartists.  Not  only  had 
they  narrowed  their  demand  t»)  one  issue,  and  that  an  issue 
which  everyone  could  understand,  for  it  involved  to  the  poor 
bread  on  the  one  hand,  or  death  fioiu  want  of  bread  on  the 
other,  but  at  the  same  time  there  was  put  forth  the  newly- 
acquired  power  of  the  manufacturers  as  against  the  power  by 
feudal  tenure.  The  middle  and  working-classes  were  united 
as  no  theory,  no  Charter,  no  merely  “  heroic  ”  issue  could 
have  united  them.  The  cheap  Press  was  teaching  the  reason¬ 
ableness  of  tlie  Chartist  points;  there  was  no  cheap  Press 
needed  to  teach  the  reasonableness  of  a  mail’s  right  to  live  by 
food,  if  food  could  be  had  for  the  buying,  and  if  he  was  ready 
to  work  for  the  means  to  buy.  Of  course  there  wore  insincere 
aud  self-seeking  men  couuected  with  both  organisations,  as 
with  all  others;  but  the  Free  Traders  had  the  advantage  over 
the  Chartists  that  self-interest  and  public  advantage  iu  their 
case  were  iu  perfect  accord.  It  was  preposterous  that  manu¬ 
facture  should  be  cramped  and  fettered,  and  the  poor  suffered 
to  perish  for  want  of  food  for  the  simple  object  of  giving  a 
fictitious  value  to  laud.  All  arguments  of  political  economy 
apart,  that  one  cousideratiou  would  have  eventually  decided 
the  struggle  when  the  great  mass  of  the  nation  became,  as  it  did 
become,  Anti-Corn  Law  iu  principle.  When  the  organisation 
demanded  money  the  mauufacturers  gave  munificently, 
and  far  outstripped  anything  that  the  landowners  were  Pfe" 
pared  to  expect  or  to  match.  In  this  way  the  two  Remrm 
parties  came  together.  The  ChartisU  were  treated,  as  the 
Free  Traders  could  not  be  treated  without  au  appeal  to  the 
highest  Courts  of  Law.  The  Ttiries  knew  this,  ami  felt  that 
they  were  fighting  a  losing  game  ;  aud  part  of  the  adviinlage 
passed  to  the  Chartists,  even  when  the  two  bodies  were  in 
apparent  aud  avowed  antagonism.  Their  dilFerences,  when 
puolicly  stated,  were  more  curious  than  a  dispute  of  the  “  jns- 
tificalioii-by-works  ”  aud  the  “  justificatioii-by-faith  ”  people, 
or  than  a  dispute  of  those  equally  able  gentlemen  who  stand 
for  truneubstautiation  against  ciuisubstautiation,  or  the  con¬ 
trary.  That  is,  the  Chartists  were  nearly  all  Free  Traders, 
only  they  said  “  we  want  more  ;  Free  Tnule  is,  in  the  first  in-  . 
stance,  if  not  altogether,  a  manufacturers’  question  ;  ”  a  posi¬ 
tion  that  was  not  effectually  overturned  till  the  Irish  poDito 
famine  came  and  broke  open  the  ports,  os,  a  hundred  and  fifty 
years  earlier,  Kirke  had  broken  the  boom  on  the  Foyle  and 
relieved  Londonderry.  Many  of  the  Free  Traders,  again,  were 
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ftn  aesault  on  the  key  to  a  position.  Neither  side— perhaps 
not  even  the  wisest  and  best  men  on  either  side — saw  how 
prreat  the  strujrjjfle  really  was,  and  how  much  of  the  success  of 
the  one  organisaticKi  would  depend  on  the  success,  or  at  least 
on  the  hard  fighting,  of  the  other.  Perhaps,  indeed,  the 
members,  even  leading  members  of  both,  looked  upon  the  aim 
before  them,  and  the  means  for  securing  it,  as  exactly 
similar  to  what  had  been  known  in  the  struggles  for  Catholic 
[Emancipation,  for  the  freedom  of  the  slaves,  and  for  Parlia¬ 
mentary  Reform,  but  the  facts  were  essentially  different,  and 
the  men  too  were  different  Catholic  Emancipation  was  the 
struggle  of  one  race  in  th^  nation,  and  of  a  creed  which  had 

The  freedom  of  the  slave- 
paramount  consideration  only  with  comparatively  a  few 


more  foes  than  friends  in  England, 
was  a[ 

people.  Parliamentary  Reform  even  was  in  t&e  bands  of  the 
Whig  Party,  though  the  motive  power  was  popular.  The 
Anti-Com  Law  League  was  the  creation  of  an  entirely  new 
power  in  politics.  If  its  victory  had  represented  nothing  else, 
it  would  have  represented  the  triumph  of  trade  and  of  the 
new  order  in  soci^  life  that  had  risen  with  trade  to  compete 
with  the  aristocratic  order.  Chartism  went  farther.  It 
notified  an  irremovable  and  dangerous  discontent  unless  equal 
rights  in  essential  particulars  were  conceded.  It  exhibited  the 
vast  gulf  between  rich  and  poor.  It  was  the  key  to  Trades’ 
Unions.  It  enabled  the  principle  of  co-operation  to  advance  by 
a  stride  which  in  a  few  years  seemed  to  compass  the  work  of  a 
century.  ^  It  was  the  living  and  ever-active  protest  against 
a  new  aristocracy  taking  the  place  of  the  old  or  like  principles. 
It  was  a  living  and  active  protest  also  against  Nonconformist 
assumption  taking  the  place  of  Conformist  assumption.  It  was 
the  standing  demand  for  right  to  breathe  a  free  air  in  the  face 
of  sects  in  religion  as  well  as  of  parties  in  politics. 
If  a  manufacturer  built  a  church  or  a  chapel,  the 
men  who  represented  C'-  artism  said — ‘^All  right,  build 
away,  but  do  not  force  me  to  attend,  and  do  not  visit  me  with 
penalties,  however  exquisitely  covered  up  in  sugar,  if  I 
decline.”  In  fact,  from  Chartism  arose  a  numoer  of  specialities 
all  tending  to  the  same  end^  the  freedom  of  the  human  mind. 
The  Lancashire  weaver,  or  tailor,  or  shoemaker,  on  his  darling 
Sunday  strolls,  botanising,  or  what  not,  had  in  Chartism  an 
appeal  against  a  baneful,  sickly  sentiment  which  went  under 
the  name  of  religion,  and  in  that  name  intruded  itself  into 
men’s  homes,  in  the  form  of  maudlin  tracts  and  district 
visitors,  sour  and  forbidding.  I  remember  well  a  news¬ 
room  in  which  there  was  a  quarterly  battle,  extending  over 
several  years,  for  the  Weekly  Dispatch.  The  good  people  said 
it  was  a  bad  paper ;  the  bad  people  liked  it  soumhow,  and 
generally  won  the  day.  Satan,  the  others  said,  was  strong  in 
these  latter  times.  There  were  two  news-rooms  in  the  same 
town — the  one  rather  “  select,”  and  that  was  open  on  Sundays, 
and  was  well  attended.  I  have  scores  of  times  seen  the 
incumbent  of  the  principal  church  (Established  Church)  in  the 
town  walk  straight  away  from  his  vestry,  after  he  had  preached, 
to  the  news-room.  At  last  the  less  select  people  thought  that  so 
good  an  example  was  worth  following,  and  they  proposed  to 
open  their  room  on  Sundays.  Then  there  was  a  storm.  Gentlemen 
who  were  members  both  of  the  select  room  and  the  other,  pro¬ 
tested  against  so  vile  an  act  as  opening  the  latter  on  Sun¬ 
days;  and  they  succeeded.  Against  all  this,  and  such  as 
this,  Chartism  was  an  antagonistic  principle — a  healthy. 
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Whig«,  the  Chartists  were  more  decidedly  than  ever  thrown 
into  the  hands  of  the  Tories.  'I’hese  events  may  be  said  to 
have  covered  a  period  of  from  three  to  four  years — from 
to  1842.  The  strength  of  the  popular  feeling  was  shown  in 
mass  meetings  all  over  the  country,  and  in  a  yet  longer  peti¬ 
tion,  said  to  bear  the  names  of  3,300,000  persons,  a  great 
advance  upon  the  “  Charter  ”  petition,  so  far  as  numbers  were 
concerned.  Mr.  Duncombe  presented  the  petition,  and  moved 
that  the  petitioners  should  be  heard  at  the  Bar  of  the 
House,  by  counsel  or  otherwise;  but  the  motion  was 
rejected  by  87  against  40,  after  some  extraordinarily  fiery 
speeches,  in  which  the  Whigs,  in  particular,  assumed 
tne  responsibility  of  opposing  the  Chartists  to  the  utmost. 
Space  would  fail  if  any  attempt  were  made  here  to  retell  the 
story  of  the  misery,  turmoil,  destitution,  and  bloodshed  in 
the  great  centres  of  English  industry  at  this  time,  of  the  un¬ 
ceasing  trials  at  lew,  of  O’Connor’s  land  projects,  of  his 
election  for  Nottingham,  of  the  meeting  on  Kennington 
Common,  and  of  the  largest  petition  of  all — the  “  Monster,'’ 
with  its  asserted  6,700,000  signatures.  It  would  be  interesting 
to  refer  to  the  emigrations  of  many,  the  death  of  others,  the 
lamentable  but  not  surprising  end  of.  Eeargus  O’Connor  him¬ 
self.  Suffice  it,  however,  to  say  that  there  were  among  these 
Chartists  some  of  the  most  sincere  and  upright  men  England 
ever  produced.  1  could  point  to  several  from  personal  know¬ 
ledge,  men  whose  names  never  were  known  to  the  public,  but 
men  who  were  true  and  just  in  all  their  dealings,  and  who 
would  readily  have  given  their  lives  that  their  children  might 
know  better  days  than  those  they,  the  parents,  had  known.* 
When  the  question  virtually  came  before  Parliament  on 
Mr.  Hume’s  motion  for  an  increased  representation,  the 
Whigs,  who  had  succeeded  Sir  Robert  Peel,  were  pure  Whigs. 
Lord  John  Russell  took  the  stand  that  there  was  no  con¬ 
nection  between  taxation  and  representation,  that  what  the 

?eople  had  a  rig;ht  to  was  good  government,  &c.,  and  that  the 
English  Constitution  was  the  wonder  of  the  world — phrases 
that  were  treated  in  a  very  scornful  way  out-of-doors.  Mr. 
W.  J.  Fox  and  Mr.  Cobden  made  sad  havoc  of  Lord  John, 
but  the  motion  of  course  was  rejected. 

Meanwhile  the  Free  Traders  had  won  the  battle  to  which 
they  had  directed  such  vast  energy,  and  had  won  it  without 
having  given  occasion  for  the  interference  of  the  military,  or 
to  any  marked  extent  of  the  Law  Courts.  There  cannot  be  a 
doubt  that  for  much  of  this  they  were  indebted  ti  the  more 
extreme  course  of  the  Chartists,  who  threw  Free  Trade  meet¬ 
ings,  however  fierce,  into  the  shade  by  an  advocacy  in  which 
fierce  words  were  believed  to  be  but  the  prelude  to  fiercer  deeds. 
'i'liH  Leaguers  had  a  simpler  organisation,  an  aim  reduced  to 
one  point  w’hich  had,  as  already  stated,  the  almost  unique  merit 
of  appealing  at  once  to  the  famine-stricken  artisan  and  labourer, 
and  the  wealthy  manufacturer.  They  called  for  no  sacred 
month  of  idleness,  but  they  could  take  Covent  Garden  Theatre 
for  fifty  nights  for  their  meetings,  decide  upon  a  subscription 
of  100,000/.,  after  having  spent  one  of  60,000/.,  and  their 
determination  was  felt  throughout  the  land.  They  had  the 
advantage  also  of  being  on  the  defence,  not  of  being  the 
assailants.  The  Chartists  had  in  addition  to  their  disadvantage 
here  the  additional  drawback  that  they  rendered  it  impossible 
for  the  military  to  relme  to  fire  on  them,  as  according  to  a 
well-known  author  who  represented  some  of  the  deepest  con¬ 
victions  and  svmpathies  of  working-men,  Alex.  Somervile, 
the  Scots  Greys  Lad  resolved  not  to  fire  on  any  peaceful  Reform 
meeting  in  the  stormy  times  prior  to  the  victory  of  18.32.  The 
troops  in  that  case  are  reported  to  have  said  tnat  if  the  law 
WHS  broken,  and  property  and  life  endangered,  fire  they  must, 
kill  they  must,  with  whatever  reluctance,  but  that  they  never 
would  attack  their  countiymen  assembled  in  peaceful  meeting. 
TheAnti-Corn  I.aw  League  secured  the  position  of  the  Reform 
League  of  ten  years  earlier.  The  Chartists  lost  that  position, 
even  if  anned  action  and  revolution  had  not  been  a  peril  too 
great  in  any  case,  ns  however  it  was.  The  councils  of  the  League 
courted  no  secrecy — in  fact,  they  owed  everything  to  publicity, 
which  they  used  to  the  utmost.  'J'he  reporters  often  had  made 
the  speeches  and  pnx'eedings  of  small  meetings  to  go  through 


*  How  altogether  patriotic  men  called  by  other  men  “extreme” 
and  revolutionist,  the  reader  Mould  find  in  a  series  of  leaflets  (form- 
imr  five  goo<l-sized  volumes)  printed  about  tho  years  1851  to  1855 
tiy  .Mr.  W.  J.  Linton,  at  a  private  press  1  believe,  and  at  all  events. 
Ml  (Joiiiston.  Mr.  Linton  had  fierce  words  for  men  like  Sir  James 
tlraliam,  Ixird  John  Kus.sell,  aoii  tho  Continental  despots,  and  he  was 
tar  from  friendly  to  the  freetraders,  whom  he  deemed  selfish,  and 
|Hople  tried  to  identify  this  Milh  disloyalty.  In  point  of  fact  there 
is  no  book  in  the  English  language  more  thoroughly  characterised 
by  loyalty  to  England,  mure  thoroughly  marked  by  a  high  faith  in 
tiixi’s  justice,  than  those  volumes  of  the  “  English  Republic.”  Of 
course  tho  work  never  “  paid,”  and  the  author  did  not  hesibite  to 
►ay  so  in  announcing  its  discontinuance,  but  the  volumes  will  re¬ 
main  as  evidence  of  errors  M’hich  the  author  would  be  the  first  to 
ndinit,  of  loyalty,  and  of  much  besides  that  the  nation  has  an  interest 
ia  preserving. 


the  country  with  the  importance  of  a  great  popular  gathering  on 
Kennington  Common  or  Kersal  Moor,  and  there  was  no  object 
of  the  League  which  the  Council  had  any  reason  to  conceal. 
Chartism  again  had  the  advantage  and  disadvantage  of  draw¬ 
ing  to  itself,  as  to  a  central  magnet,  trades’  organisations,  Irish 
discontent,  the  local  disaffection  of  every  district  and  town. 
It  boasted  of  more  than  400  affiliated  societies,  and  every 
society  was  at  once  the  depository  of  secrets  the  importance 
of  which  was  generally  exaggerated,  and  the  postern,  so  to 
speak,  through  which  opinions  tending,  as  was  then  thought, 
to  revolution  were  sent  forth.  One  instance,  with  all  the 
particulars  of  which  I  was  well  acquainted,  occurred  in  the 
North  of  England,  of  a  colliers’  strike  for  wages.  The  strike 
was  preceded,  not  followed,  by  the  appearance  of  a  delegate — 
a  voluble  and  clever  Irishman,  but  with,  I  should  think,  one 
of  tho  vilest  tongues  ever  known.  For  a  long  time  he  had  it 
all  his  own  way,  and  he  simply  converted  a  trades’  strike  into 
a  Chartist  association.  Troops  were  sent  for,  and  right  glad 
the  peaceful  inhabitants  were  when  one  day  a  detachment  of 
cavalry  cantered  into  the  town.  At  last  there  was  an  an-^ 
nouncement  that  a  lecture  would  be  delivered  on  Free  Trade 
by  an  able  man,  since,  and  I  think  still,  noted  ns  an  editor, 
and  the  delegate  immediately  put  out  a  strongly-worded  noti¬ 
fication  that  he  would  be  present  at  the  lecture  and  would 
demolish  the  League ;  and  he  certainly  was  there,  with  a  very 
formidable  following,  while  the  Free  Traders  had,  as  usual, 
provided  for  the  chairman  a  programme  to  meet  all  contin- 
geacies.  The  first  struggle  was  for  a  chairman,  in  which  I 
think  (but  I  am  not  certain)  that  the  Chartist  won.  Then  the 
lecturer  made  his  appeal  to  a  people  who  were  in  a  state  of 
destitution  for  want  of  food,  whether  the  first  of  all  reforms 
was  not  that  which  would  secure  cheap  bread,  and  he  skilfully 
extorted  from  his  opponent  an  admission  that  the  Corn  Laws 
were  bad  in  principle,  and  followed  up  the  admission  by  the 
triumphant  question,  answered  by  acclamation  almost  before 
it  had  well  been  put,  “  Then  ought  not  the  Corn  Laws  to  bo 
abolished  for  ever  ?  ”  and  then  “  That  is  my  position ;  for  that 
I  am  here.”  I  believe  that  delegate  of  the  Chartists  never 
spoke  to  any  large  body  of  persons  in  the  town  again.  At 
all  events  Le  left  it  almost  immediately  afterwards.  I 
know  nothing  as  to  his  sincerity  or  otherwise,  but  ho  suc¬ 
ceeded  in  nothing  but  making  the  colliers  Chartists,  and  creat¬ 
ing  bitterness  wliich  bade  fair  to  result  in  serious  riots.  This 
article  has  gone  to  too  great  a  length  to  admit  of  much  mc^re 
being  said.  But  it  may  be  worth  our  while  to  observe  that 
every  struggle  that  has  ended  successfully  in  England  has 
rested  on  hard  facts,  and  has  been  guided  by  an  organisation 
that  meant  exactly  what  it  professed  to  mean,  and  that  did 
not  squander  its  resources  on  side  issues.  Above  all  it  is- 
necessary  to  observe  that  men  who  have  been  most  successful 
as  leaders  have  used  restrained  language,  understating  rather 
than  overstating,  especially  charges  against  individuals.  It 
may  be  said  that  Mr.  Bright  spoke  in  strong  terms.  Well,  he 
did,  and  he  did  not.  He  denounced  Protection  and  Protec¬ 
tionists,  but  not  all  English  society,  and  his  expressions  when 
strongest  were  rarely  extravagant,  and  never  were  in  any  case 
theatrical ;  while  Brougham,  who  often  was  extravagant,  re¬ 
deemed  it  by  the  irresistible  power  of  genius.  Fire  and  force 
were  needed  in  the  time  of  Mr.  Bright’s  great  efforts ;  extrava¬ 
gance  never  is  needed,  and  never  succeeds  beyond  perhaps 
selling  newspapers,  and  attracting  people  to  lectures.  If  a  man 
says  that  Mr.  Gladstone,  or  Lord  Derby,  or  Lord  Salisbury, 
or  Mr.  Roebuck,  has  committed  errors,  follies,  even  misde¬ 
meanours,  people  will  listen  to  know  wherein  the  error,  or 
folly,  or  misdemeanour  lies.  If  it  is  asserted  that  any  such 
man  is  a  scoundrel  and  “  a  foul-mouthed  aristocrat  ”  (a  very 
favourite  expression  once),  Englishmen  will  be  inclined  to 
pass  by.  The  assertion  might  be  plausibly  backed  by  argu¬ 
ment,  but  everyone  would  know  that  all  the  probabilities 
are  against  it.  Statesmen  of  standing  rarely  are  scoundrels, 
though  they  may  be  the  reverse  of  estimable.  In  political 
life  no  amount  of  partisan  praise  ever  made  a  reputation,  and 
no  amount  of  unjust  vituperation  ever  destroyed  one.  These 
facts,  at  all  events,  we  may  draw  from  the  history  of  the 
two  great  organisations  to  which  reference  has  been  made 
here.  The  League  owed  much  of  its  irresistible  progress  to 
the  Chartists ;  the  Chartists  owed  more  than  bread  and  open 
ports  to  the  steady  phalanx  of  the  League.  The  men  who 
followed  Mr.  O’Connor  had  really  no  good  leader,  and  many 
a  noble  man  came  from  prison  with  a  broken  constitution  as 
the  only  memento  of  his  devotion.  The  men  who  followed 
Villiers  and  Perronet  Thompson,  and  Cobden,  and  Bright, 
were  splendidly  led,  and  upon  the  whole  set  prisons  at 
defiance.  In  future  generations,  therefore,  the  praise  will 
probably  be  more  equally  divided  than  it  ever  has  been  in 
thi.s,  and  assuredly  there  never  again  can  be,  as  there  never 
before  were,  two  political  organisations  from  which  young 
politicians  can  learn  more,  either  as  warning  or  example,  than 
they  may  learn  from  the  history  of  Chartism  and  the  history 
of  the  Anti-Corn  Law  League.  J.  IL 
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POETRY. 

•  THE  POET’S  MONOLOGUE. 

I  might  have  failed  ?  Foul  words  I  but  what  of  that, 
So  might  the  walls  of  Athenai  fall  flat, 

The  ox-eyed  never  on  Olumpos  sit — 

But  it  was  otherwise,  and  as  it  is 
So  shall  it  he.  Another  book  more  stifl*, 

Stufied  out  with  other  true  Greek  women-kind, 

Who  were  just  like  our  Faithfulls  and  Power-Cohbes, 

Talking  together  by  the  hours  against 

Old  Aischulos,  who,  slow  of  speech— forsooth, 

A  tortoise  killed  him  at  the  last — ha,  crash ! 

I  shall  describe  the  cocoa-nut  bald  sconce 
Orashing  like  doomsday,  and  the  life  of  him — 

Did  he  not  sever  Comedos  in  two. 

And  make  the  Tragedai  to  stand  alone  P — 

Going  out  like  a  fish-oil  lamp  within 
A  niche  in  Karion  or  Kimmerian  shrine. 

And  more  than  that  an  audience  shall  they  have, 
Trugaios,  Pisthetairos,  Strepsiades, 

The  stufl'-guts  Glauketes,  and  starveling  Kop ; 

And  they  shall  talk  of  lyre-strums,  and  eat  up 
With  gnashing  gums  and  teeth  like  crocodiles’, 

Black  jawed  and  rough  tongued,  rasping  to  the  bone, 
All  the  darned  fools  who  talk  of  rhythmic  joys. 

High  finishing  and  metric  make-believe. 

As  if  these  had  to  do  with  poesie  ! 

1*11  publish  such  a  book  within  the  month. 

They  say  I  might  have  failed,  that  not  one  voice 
Had  welcomed  me,  if  that  Swinburnian  fay, 

That  light-weight  Greatheart  had  not  praised  me  so, 
'Said  I  was  clear  as  noon-day,  smooth  as  palm 
Oiled  with  glycerine,  Phoibus  rubs  his  locks 
Down  with  ere  he  starts  on  summer  moms  ; 

He  said — good  soul,  it  was  a  Komic  stave ! — 

That  I  was  lucent  perspicacity, 

But  Chapman,  good  old  Chapman,  fusty  paunch  ! 
Pot-bellied  and  big-bearded,  was  the  type 
Of  what  I  was  not,  and  the  critic  route. 

Who  used  to  shy  my  Herakleian  muse, 

Kuklopian  in  its  power  like  Priapos — 

And  would  not  venture  one  good  word  for  me. 

For  all  my  **  cotton  night-cap  ”  with  its  tinge 
Parisian,  rotten  stumps  of  hands,  and  toes 
Out  to  the  quick  to  get  the  bunions  out. 

Trusting  at  last  to  Virgin-Maryhood, 

Flopping  down,  burst  his  guts  upon  the  grass, 

A  l^utiful  pastoral  sweetly  bound  in  calf ; 

For  all  my  “  Fefine  at  the  Fair  ”  so  fine. 

Who  says  I  have  no  music  in  my  names  ? 

•So  stuffed  with  drama  and  didactical, 

Bich,  like  llignum-Funidos  and  Phloz, 

Making  good  plain-faced  anxious  wives  to  quake. 

And  bad  gay  husbands  mount  their  loftiest  horse — 

As  far  as  I  can  tell  you  what  it  means ! 

For  all  my  epic  of  new  Leicester  Square, 

My  friend,  the  Baron  Grant,  has  made  so  grand. 

My  epic  of  the  heart  of  that  great  duke 
Or  Emperor,  third  and  best  of  Hohenstein,” 

Epic  or  idyll,  probable,  nay,  true — 

Did  I  not  see  him  rub  his  long  moustache 
With  mutton  fat  myself,  and  then  confess 
To  Dean  Street  in  a  chignon  of  horsehair 
That  he  was  happier  than  with  Eugenie  ? 

Did  I  not  hear  him  candidly  lay  bare 
All  his  projectiles  and  his  subterfums, 

And  how  he  reached  his  end,  even  Leicester  Square  ? 
The  critic  route  that  shied  these  lovely  things 
AVhen  that  light-weight  Greatheart  had  praised  mo  so, 
Began  to  dance  right  round  my  terminal — 

My  latest  of  Balaustion — danced  and  sang, 

.^Vnd  swore  I  was  the  greatest  bard  since  Will, 


Our  Shaksjteare,  hut  I  think  the  game 
Was  quite  another  all  the  eamej 
And  if  I  had  a  mind  to  he 
Candour  and  Perspicacity j 
As  that  liglU-weight  did  say  of  me, 

I  could  another  reason  give,  had  I 

Such  a  sweet  Dean  Street  with  horsehair  chigodn. 

To  make  my  confidante— just  so,  Rattei  I 

But  I  may  just  as  well  confess  at  once 
The  other  thing  that  made  that  critic  route 
From  cold  neglect  to  loud  hosannahs  turn, 

Just  like  the  Komos  crew,  half  drunk,  half  mad. 
Gathered  from  tan-pits  and  from  cobblers’  stalls. 
Shouting  to  Bacchos  I — was  my  learning,  sir  I 
Calling  Olympus  ’lumpos,  P^ruasos 
’Stead  of  Parnassus,  and  a  thousand  names 
Ne’er  heard  before,  but  quite  their  natural  tongue, 
Sweet  critic  route !  ’Tie  true  Olympus  sounds 
High,  and  Olumpos  lumpy,  what  care  I P 
Milton  made  Comus  ”  classic  to  the  ears 
Of  Englishmen,  but  Milton  is  to  me 
Philokleon  to  Bdelukleon,  cockle  shells 
To  gold-set  gems,  suppose  I  vail  to  him  — — ! 

Not  likely !  I’ui  my  Aristonumos — 

Cuckoos  and  tadpoles  served  with  caviare  cream  t 
They  boil  a  stone,  Neblaretai !  llettai ! 

Ha !  now  I  havo  it ;  something  English  next, 

To  show  my  versatility.  At  once 

Done  fizzing  hot,  like  sprats,  inn  parlour  like — 

Who  cares  for  poetry  P  may  it  be  dee — d— 

1  shall !  and  print  within  six  months  at  most ! 


TO  AN  AMPHIBIOUS  THANE  AT  BAY. 

(The  cry  is  still.  They  foul.) 

Sailor  and  squire,  enduring  man, 

'  Wouldn’t  you,  bold  First  Lord,  be  glad 
Once  in  a  way  your  Times  to  scan 
Clear  of  another  ironclad. 


HYMNUS  RESPONSORIUS. 

(See  Mr.  Qladstone’s  version  in  the  Contemporary  Beview,) 
Another  version  of  the  same. 

We  are’wenry,  we  are  languid. 

We*  have  come  to  grief. 

“  Come  ”  say  we  to  one  and  “  coming 
Bring  relief.” 

Who  is  this  in  whom  we  vanquished 
Still  do  place  our  trust  P 
It  is  he  who  left  us  lately 
In  disgust. 

Will  ho  answer  when  we  Ciill  him. 

Will  he  come  again  P 
He  is  silent,  and  our  pleading 
Is  in  vain. 

Will  he  not  come  back  to  guide  us — 

Guard  the  public  purse  P 
For  things  earthly  he  no  longer 
Cares  a  curse ! 

What  on  earth,  then,  is  ho  doing. 

That  he  should  refuse  P 
He  presides  at  mothers*  meetings,  . 

Writes  reviews  I 

Once  a  scholnr  and  a  statesman, 

Hath  he  turned  a  priest  P 
Lo !  his  head  is  bended  lowly 
Tow’rds  the  east ! 

Is  his  country,  then,  forgotten. 

And  his  career  P 
In  his  children  he  is  happy. 

As  we  hear ! 

Shall  we  vex  ourselves  unduly 
^  With  his  wondrous  whims  P 

Better  leave  him  with  his  children 
And  his  hymns ! 
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able,  to  which  it  seems  nothing  but  a  meaningless  maze 
of  beautiful  veins,  and  scents,  and  colours.  The  poets 
alone  can  expound  them,  “  for  they  are  of  the  race  of 
Israfel.’* 

Perhaps  the  flowers  are  here  meant  to  typify  all 
beautiful  things,  in  which  case  the  legend  may  have 
some  interest,  as  showing  what,  in  the  very  home  of 
poetry,  is  considered  to  be  the  limit  of  the  poet’s  func* 
tion.  For  though,  as  Zoroaster  finely  says,  “Poesy 
consists  of  apparent  pictures  of  unapparent  realities,” 
these  realities  must  bo  beautiful ;  and  though  the  singer 
may  doubtless  be  a  prophet  too,  ho  must  give  us  every¬ 
thing  through  the  breath  of  Israfel — through  metre  and 
colour  and  other  such  delights  and  luxuries. 

But  the  writer  of  the  parable-poem  aspires  to  do  more 
than  translate  for  us  the  mottoes  on  the  flowers — ho 
aspires,  as  we  see,  to  compete  with  the  angels  in  making 
them ;  ho  aspires  to  plant  an  artificially-cut  gem  with 
a  motto  upon  it,  and  make  it  grow,  a  living  flower 
“  that  bloometh  for  its  own  sweet  sake  alone ;  ”  for  every 
true  poem  must  seem  to  so  live  and  bloom.  But  the 
difference  between  artificial  flowers  and  real  ones  ia. 
proverbially  wide — as  wide,  some  would  say,  as  is  the 
difference  between  poor  Peggy  who  makes  the  one  kind  in 
St.  Martin’s  Court  and  the  angels  who  shape  the  other 
by  the  brooks  of  Paradise.  Has  Dr.  Hake  succeeded 
in  the  real  kind  of  floriculture?  Let  us  endeavour 
to  see. 

The  fourth  poem  in  the  volume  is  “  The  Exile.”  A 
southern  girl,  whose  father  has  fallen  in  battle,  is  “  bomo^ 
away  to  the  northern  snows,”  where  she  passes  a  happy 
childhood.  The  ungenial  nature  without  is  conquei^ 
by  the  triumphant  life  within.  Time  passes,  however, 
girlhood  comes,  and  then,  as  at  the  approach  of  th» 
migratory  season,  the  caged  nightingale  begins,  it  knowa 
not  why,  to  beat  its  bruised  wings  against  its  prison 
bars,  the  young  exile  begins  to  yearn  for  the  beautiful 
land  that  has  hitherto  seemed  sometimes  a  reminiscence 
and  sometimes  a  dream — begins  to  realise,  too,  that  she 
is  no  better  than  a  lost  alien  in  this  land  of  snow  where 
I  she  has  hitherto^he^^so  l>appy-,irr,,';,"ir '‘i.nA 
The  spring  still  comee,  when  shallow^  snows 
I  Melt  o’er  a  crisping  flame  of  green, 

Wherein  the  nestled  herbrige  glows’  , 

Through  its  whito  shell — but  theire  is  seen 
A  heart  that  still  nnthawed'remains, 

An  exile  of  the  loveleM  plains. 

This  goes  on,  and  she  pines  away  in  melancholy  untit 
at  last  a  lover  comes.  Now, 

A  sun  of  passion  is  above, 

Her  home  is  here — in  cloudless  eyes 
She  sees  the  birthplace  of  her  lore. 

And  snows  dissolve  in  burning  skies ; 

Palm  leaves  above  her  seem  to  bow 
When  bridal  roses  wreathe  her  brow. 

It  is  impossible  without  quoting  the  entire  poem  to  give 
an  idea  of  the  tender  beauty  in  which  the  story  is  told 
the  lesson  inculcated  coming  slowly  afterwards  like  an 
echo  of  far-off*  music — the  beautiful  lesson  of  the  Persian 
teacher,  Maulavi  Rumi — “  Child,  shall  I  tell  thee  whem 
nature  is  most  blessed  and  fair.  It  is  where  those  we 
love  abide.  Though  that  space  be  small,  it  is  ample 
above  kingdoms ;  though  it  runs  through  a  desert,  it  ia. 
watered  by  the  rivers  of  paradise.” 

There  is  here  none  of  that  energetic  insistance  of  the- 
moral — none  of  that  Westeni  tenseness  which  charac¬ 
terises  most  of  the  parables  in  European  literature 
(where,  as  a  rule,  the  current  of  the  story  moves  too 
rapidly,  and  runs,  moreover,  through  the  hard  and 
stony  embankment  of  a  canal,  leading  to  a  stone- 
bound  reservoir),  but  it  meanders,  like  those  of  the 
Eastern  parable-poets,  between  green  banks,  shining 
with  wild  flowers,  and  goes  winding  away,  apparently 
“  at  its  own  sweet  will,”  till  all  at  once  it  broadens 
into  a  natural  lagoon,  which  again  opens,  and  far  away 
is  the  wide  sparkle  of  the  sea. 

Akin  to  this  in  sweetness  is  “  Ortrud’s  Vision,”  in 
which,  however,  there  is  a  wealth  of  colour  almost  equal 
to  Keats’s  own.  It  symbolises  the  loss  of  earthly  for 
heavenly  love  in  a  soul  of  the  simplest  and  purest  type.. 
Ortrud,  the  Chiistianised  daughter  of  the  heathen  King, 
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NEW  SYMBOLS. 

AVw  SyfftboU.  By  Thomas  Gordon  Hake,  Author  of  *  Parables 
and  Talcs,*  &c.  London  :  Chatto  and  Windus. 

Time  was  when,  if  we  had  been  asked  whether  the 
Parable  (in  which  the  ethical  motif  dominates  the  form 
that  expresses  it)  could  be  properly  sung,  we  should 
have  said  :  No,  not  by  any  English,  not  by  any  Western 
singer.  The  Parable,  we  should  have  said,  though  un¬ 
doubtedly  capable  of  breathing  the  rarest  air  of  Poetry’s 
highest  heaven  (as  triumphantly  shown  in  many  an 
Eastern  story,  such  as  that  of  the  “  Prodigal  Son,”  or  as 
that  more  lovely  one  still  of  the  weeping  girl  Kisa- 
gotami  and  her  dead  boy,  so  divinely  told  by  Buddha- 
gosha),  does  not  belong  to  the  poetic  Art — to 
The  •ioging  maid  with  pictures  in' her  eyes, 

whom  we  call  Poesy — to  her  who  mml  be  free  or  die — 
free  as  “  the  wind  that  bloweth  where  it  listeth  ;  ”  who 
knows  no  law  but  that  of  her  own  being,  who  does  not 
ie&ni  to  even  know  that,  but  bends  to  it  in  tricksy  sport 
alone.  This  we  should  have  said  with  some  confidence. 
Then  came  Miss  Christina  Rossetti,  and — the  old  story  ! 
— 'genius  that  “always  finds  and  never  seeks,”  put 
criticism  to  shame. 

j  Yet  who  could  have  expected  to  see  self-conscious 
philosophy  singing  and  dancing  to  the  tune  of  a  water¬ 
fall  P  A  sad  experience  had  taught  us  that,  locked  in  as 
deadly  a  strife  as  are  body  and  spirit  in  Dr.  Hake’s 
mystical  poem  “The  Double  Soul,”  lie  the  ethical 
motif the  poetic  form  in  almost  every  parable- 
poem  in  our  literature — not  even  excepting  Parnell’s 
“  permit,’’  fine  as  it  is,  and  which,  moreover,  is  but  a 
tninelation  ‘  from^  the  “  Gesta  Romanorum,”  which, 
again,  stole  it  from  the  East.  |  Who,  then,  could  have 
expecte4  fo  comenpon  tbe,8bul^^bf;Dinah.Morris,in- 
forming  the  body  of  Esmeralda  ? 

I  In  truth’,  , to  sing  a  real  parable^,  that  shall  ^belft  real 
song'  requires  .  a  genius  of  a  very  special  an4  peculiar 
order — a  genius  rare,  delicate,  ethereal, , to  which,  what 
we  oall  truth  comes,  not  in  any  way  as  syllogistic  con^ 
elusions,  not  even  aS|  golden  gnomes,  but  symbolised  In 
concrete  shapes  of  incarnate  beauty — a '’genius,  like  that 
of  them  who  told  ns  the  story  of  Yusuf  and  Zulaikha 
(which  is  ajparable  symbolical  of  the  yearning  of  the  soul 
after  ideal  beauty) ;  a  genius  such  as  that  of  the  author 
of  “  Goblin  Market  ”  and  the  “  Apple  Gathering ;  ”  in 
whose  work,  so  part  and  parcel  of  the  poetic  form  of 
which  it  is  the  life,  is  the  ethical  lesson,  that  it  seems 
not  to  give  birth  to  the  music  and  the  colour  of  the 
poem  (as  other  such  efforts  aspire  to  do),  but  to  be 
itself  born  of  the  sweet  marriage  of  these,  and  to  be  as 
inseparable  from  them  as  is  the  divine  odour  from  the 
8abean  rose,  which,  they  say,  no  chemistry  but  that  of 
the  morning  breeze  can  steal. 

To  write  a  parable-poem,  then,  is  to  compete  with 
Firdusi,  with  Jami,  and  with  Miss  Christina  Rossetti ; 
and  that  is  bold.  It  is  to  compete,  moreover  (if  we  are 
to  believe  a  charming  Eastern  fancy),  with  certain 
rivals  more  potent  still. 

The  earth,  according  to  this  legend,  was  once  without 
flowers,  and  men  dreamed  of  nothing  more  beautiful 
than  their  cabbages — useful  plants,  but  unlovely  both  in 
colour  and  perfume.  So  the  angels  said.  The  eyes  of  those 
men  and  women  down  there  will  never  become  beautiful 
like  ours  if  they  have  none  of  our  beautiful  things  to  feast 
them  on.  So  they  began  fashioning  flowers  out  of  the 
Paradisal  gems,  while  Israfel,  “  whose  heart-strings  are 
a  lute,”  sang  to  them ;  the  words  of  his  song  being 
the  mottoes  that  adorn  the  bowers  of  Heaven.  So  be¬ 
witching  were  his  strains  (for 

He  breathes  a  stream  of  balm  and  attar, 

Which  through  the  woof  of  his  heart-music  blown 
Floats  fused,  a  warbling  rose,  that  makes  all  senses  one),” 

that  the  angels  could  not  help  tracing  his  coloured 
and  perfumed  words  upon  the  petals  ;  but  it  was  in  the 
celestial  charactery  of  Heaven'*— to  human  eyes  unread¬ 
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Oscar,  pravB  that  the  power  of  the  Cross  may  be  re- 
realed  to  her  heathen  brother  Osric,  whom  she  loves 
with  all  the  clinging  fondness  of  a  ^ntle  soul  that 
knows  no  more  turbulent  passion.  It  is  granted,  but 
in  winning  him  for  Heaven  sho  loses  him  for  herself 
on  earth. 

Belonging  to  the  same  order,  but  much  more  mystical 
in  its  treatment,  is  “  First  Saved, a  parable  teaching 
how  the  soul,  notwithstanding  the  soilure  of  the  body, 
may  keep  itself,  by  love  of  beauty,  bright  enough  to  shine 
even  among  the  angels. 

“Michael  Angelo,”  which  is  pretty  sure  to  attract 
special  attention  just  now,  typifies  the  struggle  in  the 
artist’s  soul  to  embody  the  phantom  shapes  of  beauty  that 
haunt  him,  and  the  “  hope  that  seems  despair  ”  of  the 
modem  worker  perpetually  confronted  and  pressed  down 
by  the  enslaving  and  cruel  perfection  of  ancient  art. 

But,  it  is  in  the  more  profound  symbolism  of  such 
poems  as  “  The  Snake  Charmer,”  “  Pythagoras,”  “  Ecce 
Homo,”  Ac.,  that  Dr.  Hake’s  peculiar  and  special  gifts 
are  best  seen — poems  which,  though  at  first  sight  appa¬ 
rently  simple  enough,  yet  contain  within  them  a  depth 
of  thought  as  well  as  intensity  of  poetic  vision  altogether 
remarkable. 

Take,  for  instance,  the  first  poem  in  the  volume  called 
“  The  Snake  Charmer,”  symbolical  of  man’s  antagcgiism 
towards  everything  that  lives — the  mysterious  witchery 
of  his  influence  over  “  all  that  live  in  brake  and  bough,” 
and  the  possible  brevity  of  this  dominance,  in  a  universe 
where  form  follows  form,  typo  follows  type,  in  everlast¬ 
ing  and  awful  succession. 

An  old  man  creeps  from  ont  the  wood^ 

Breaking  the  vine’s  entangling  spell ; 

He  thrids  the  jungle’s  solitndes, 

O’er  bamboos  rotting  where  they  fell. 

Slow  down  the  tiger's  path  he  wends, 

Where  at  the  pool  the  jungle  ends. 

*  •  *  * 

The  old  snake-charmer ! — once  he  played 
Soft  music  for  the  serpent’s  ear, 

But  now  his  conning  hand  is  stayed. 

He  knows  the  hour  of  death  is  near ; 

And  all  that  live  in  brake  and  bough — 

All  know  the  brand  is  on  his  brow. 

*,  •  V  *  •  * 

Bewildered  at  the  pool  he  lies. 

And  sees  as  through  a  serpent’s  eyes. 

•  *  •  • 

His  eyes  are  swimming  in  the  mist 
That  films  the  earth  like  serpents’  breath ; 

And  now,  as  if  a  serpent  hissed, 

The  husky  whisperings  of  death 
Fill  ear  and  brain.  He  looks  around ; 

Serpents  seem  matted  o’er  the  ground. 

*  «  *  «- 

While  music  swims  away  in  death, 

Han’s  spell  is  passing  to  his  slaves  ; 

The  snake  feeds  on  the  charmer's  breath ; 

The  vulture  screams,  the  parrot  raves ; 

The  lone  hyena  laughs  and  howls ; 

The  tiger  ^m  the  jungle  growls. 

•  •  *  •  , 

The  monarch  of  the  world  is  cold ; 

The  charm  he  bore  has  passed  away  ; 

The  serpent  gathers  up  its  folds 
To  wind  about  its  human  prey ; 

The  red  month  darts  a  dizzy  sting, 

And  clenches  the  eternal  ring. 

Again,  take  the  poem  following  this,  in  which,  under 
the  name  of  Pythagoras,  the  poet  looks  back  from  the 
grave  of  the  weary  present,  through  the  death-in-life  of 
the  historic  past ;  seeking,  in  vain,  for  that  ideal  life 
which  to  the  jioetic  mind  ought  to  be — which,  some¬ 
where  and  at  some  time,  it  feels  miist  be.  The  poem 
has,  for  philosophical  imagination,  perhaps,  no  superior 
in  our  recent  literature.  And  herein  lies  the  speciality 
of  Dr.  Hake.  He  is,  to  use  his  own  phrase,  “  double- 
souled,”  he  is  at  once  a  philosopher  and  a  poet.  He 
thinks  profoundly,  but  he  thinks  by  symbol  rather  than 
by  syllogism. 

Pythagoras,  lapsing  once  again  into  death,  asks  him¬ 
self,  “  whither  doth  this  metempsychosis  tend  ?  ’* 

And  when  a  univeree  of  death  absorbs 
Into  its  hungry  vortex  all  that  is. 

The  compact  colonies  of  settled  orbs 
The  untamed  meteors  of  the  free  abyss. 


And  when  at  length  the  lamp  of  day  is  spent 
And  the  charred  air  of  night  supplants  the  skios. 

What  were  the  soul  without  its  tenement. 

Without  these  feeling  hands,  these  seeing  eyes. 

He  dies.  A  cycle’s  lustres  have  run  out  while  he  lies 
in  his  grave.  “  He  knows  himself,  but  not  that  ho  is 
dead.”  At  last,  a  voice  “  breaks  through  the  patient 
whisper  of  his  dream.”  It  is  the  announcement  of  the 
birth  of  Christianity.  Has  it  then  come  at  last  ?  he 
asks— —this  golden  day  his  soul  has  longed  for  ?  The 
question  is  answered  by  the  tramp  and  toil  of  the  human 
struggle  overhead.  Even  Christianity  seems  but 
another  coil  in  the  mesh. 

In  dark  despair 

He  turns  his  face  unto  the  silent  dead. 

»  *  #  #  » 

The  heavens  are  ns  they  were,  the  sun  unworn 
Seems  on  the  blue  of  yesterday  to  rest 
And  drops  below ;  but,  when  shall  come  the  morn 
He  dreamt  of?  when  shall  break  that  morrow  blest  ? 

“  Ecce  Homo,”  which  exhibits  far  more  lyrical  power 
than  the  other  poems,  symbolises  a  mysterious  feeling 
which  must  be  familiar  enough  to  many  sensitive  minds 
— the  feeling  that  nature  is  so  charged  with  the  passion 
and  the  pathos  of  the  human  tragedy  she  witnesses, 
that  she  foreshadows  as  well  as  remembers.  When 
Christ  says  to  the  blind  man  he  has  healed,  “  Tell  mo 
what  thou  beholdest  now,”  those  new-lighted  and  un¬ 
sullied  eyes  of  his  see,  as  in  a  sort  of  mirage,  the  earthly 
life  of  the  healer,  up  even  to  the  awful  climax  of  the 
Crucifixion,  which  the  air  holds  in  trembling  suspense — 

The  sight  that  from  the  first  had  been 
The  sight  that  nature  like  a  prophet  saw. 

The  “  Birth  of  Venus,”  which  seems  to  be  a  reminis¬ 
cence  of  Antipater’s  lines  upK>n  the  Venus  Anadyomend 
of  Apelles,  or  rather,  perhaps,  of  Leonidas’s  exquisite  de¬ 
scription,  which  Antipater  imitated,  of  Venus  rising  from 
the  bosom  of  the  ocean,  her  beauty  aglow  with  the  mur¬ 
muring  sea-foam,  is,  for  wealth  of  description,  one  of  the 
most  gorgeous  forms  that  has  appeared  for  years.  But 
one  does  not  quite  see  the  symbolical  meaning  here,  and 
perhaps  the  only  very  obvious  one  is  that  suggested 
by  the  well-known  epigram  in  the  Greek 'Anthology 
upon  the  Cnidian  Venus  of  Praxiteles,  which  (taking 
some  little  liberty  with  Mr.  Merivale  and  Lord  Neavesy 
might  be  thus  given  ; — 

I’m  certain,  save  Paris,  Adonis,  Anchises, 

No  mortal  e’er  saw  me  when  stripped  of  my  clo’es : 

And  if  this  be  the  case,  then  the  question  arises. 

Fray  how  did  the  Doctor  behold  what  ho  shows. 

On  the  whole,  it  may  be  said  that  whatever  be  the 
impiortance  of  the  place  Dr.  Hake,  by  this  and  his 
former  volume,  has  secured  to  himself,  it  is  unique  in  the 
literature  of  our  day — unique,  perhaps,  in  the  literature 
of  our  country.  In  virtue  of  an  occasional  naivete  of 
expression,  out-peepiug  like  a  wondering  daisy  in  a 
cultivated  flower  ^rden,  he  has  been,  not  inaptly,  com¬ 
pared  to  Blake.  In  virtue  of  bis  loving  outlook  upon 
nature,  he  has  been  compared  to  Wordsworth.  And 
again,  from  his  command  of  colour,  he  has  been  com¬ 
pared  to  Keats.  But  in  truth  his  likeness  to  these 
IS  more  apparent  than  real ;  and  no  man  owes  less  to  his 
predecessors.  With  a  far  wider  vision  than  Words¬ 
worth,  his  nature-worship  has  not  the  intensity  and  not 
the  selfishness  which  characterises  devotees  like  Words¬ 
worth — a  selfishness  which,  though  not  so  cankerous 
quite  as  inordinate  art-worship  unhnmanised  by  passion, 
is,  none  the  less,  awiy  here,  where  this  “Nature”  is 
but  the  phantasmagoric  scenery  of  a  play  which,  if 
it  is  a  farce,  is,  surely,  a  pathetic  tragedy  too.  He, 
instead  of  petitioning  Parliament  against  the  open¬ 
ing  of  a  railway  through  the  Lake  district,  would 
have  been  far  more  likely — from  the  depth,  calm  but 
warm,  of  his  human  sympathies — to  have  petitioned  for 
cheap  trains,  so  that  the  working  thousands  of  London 
might  enjoy  what,  however,  he  himself  may  most  enjoy 
alone.  With  less  spontaneity  than  Blake — less  lyrical 
power,  too — his  work  is  nearly  as  original  and  quite  as 
physiognomic,  though  showing  much  greater  self- 
conscious  command  over  the  technical  resources  of  bis 
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art.  With  somedeal  of  Keats’s  colour,  though  with¬ 
out  some  of  Keats’s  most  special  witcheries,  he  never 
lajs  on  colour  with  the  palette-knife,  as  Keats  in  his 
earlier  work  often  does  —  never  paints  for  the  mere 
colours’  sake,  except  perhaps  in  “  The  Birth  of  Venus,” 
and  even  here,  if  we  take  his  Venus  as  the  Venus  of  the 
Gnostics  and  as  symbolical  of  the  Female  Power  in 
Nature,  or  as  the  Eastern  Venus  typical  of  Nature’s 
productive  powers,  the  painting  is,  again,  subservient 
to  the  symbol,  though,  as  we  have  said,  there  is  some 
uncertainty  about  this.  In  ono  quality,  however,  be  is 
superior  to  any  one  of  the  three  poets  wo  have  men¬ 
tioned  :  he  has  the  power  of  inventing  a  new  motif  for 
himself — a  now  motif  and  a  new  story  that  shall  repre¬ 
sent,  quite  as  much  as  the  treatment  of  them,  the  soul 
that  would  unfold  itself  to  others.  A  rare  power,  it 
would  seem ! 


A  TRIP  UP  THEj  VOLGA. 

A  Trip  Up  the  Volga  to  the  Fair  of  XiJni^Kovgorod.  By  H.  A. 

Munro-Botler-Johnfetone,  M.P.  London :  James  Parker. 

The  greater  part  of  Mr.  Butler-Johnstone’s  little 
book  appeared  last  year  in  the  form  of  letters  to  the 
Daily  Neirs,  but  it  is  as  unlike  as  possible  to  the  work 
of  a  Special  Correspondent  in  the  important  particular 
of  length.  Wo  do  not  say  that  a  trained  Special 
Correspondent  would  not  have  made  a  more  attractive 
book  out  of  the  exceedingly  interesting  material  with 
which  Mr.  Johnstone  deals,  but  it  would  certainly  have 
been  at  least  six  times  longer.  Brevity  and  compres¬ 
sion  are  the  special  virtues  of  Mr.  Butler-Johnstone  as 
a  travel-teller.  In  this  respect  he  may  fairly  claim'to 
be  an  extraordinary  writer.  What  ordinary  writer,  for 
example,  giving  an  account  of  a  voyage  up  the  Volga 
from  Astrakhan  to  Nijni-Novgorod,  would  have  been 
content  to  find  himself  in  his  first  sentence,  a  “  traveller 
in  the  neighbourhood  of  the  Caspian  Sea  who  wished  to 
proceed  to  the  great  fair  of  Nijni-Novgorod  ?”  Suppose 
a  happy  thought  had  suggested  to  Mr.  Hepworth 
Dixon  that  “  Free  Russia  ”  should  be  approached 
from  the  Caspian  and  not  from  the  White  Sea — if  Mr. 
Dixon  sees  this  little  book,  how  vexed  he  must  bo  to 
think  what  an  opportunity  ho  has  lost — would  he  have 
been  content  to  start  at  once  as  “  a  traveller  in  the 
neighbourhood  of  the  Caspian  Sea?  ”  Wo  should  cer¬ 
tainly  have  opened  in  the  Dardanelles  under  a  waning 
moon,  with  Mr.  Dixon  pacing  the  deck  and  thinking 
of  the  legend  of  Leander,  and  the  modern  exploits  of 
Byron  and  Ekenhead ;  we  should  have  been  introduced 
to  the  glories  of  the  Golden  Horn,  the  flashing  domes 
and  minarets  of  Stamboul,  and  a  passing  view  of  the 
palaces  and  groves  of  the  Bosphonis.  We  are  so  accus¬ 
tomed  now  to  this  complete  method  of  recording  travels 
<ih  ovo,  that  it  is  with  mingled  feelings  of  gratitude  and 
regret  that  we  recognise  in  Mr.  Johnstone  a  traveller 
who  is  not  a  skilled  book-maker.  Whether  because  or 
in  spite  of  this,  his  ‘Trip  Up  the  Volga  ’  is  the  freshest, 
the  most  interesting,  and  the  briefest  book  of  travels 
within  the  frontiers  of  civilisation  that  has  been  pub¬ 
lished  for  some  time. 

The  Volga,  indeed,  can  hardly  bo  said  to  be  within 
civilised  borders ;  if  it  were,  it  would  present  fewer 
features  of  attraction  for  the  traveller.  A  region  which 
manages  its  trade  by  the  primitive  method  of  an  annual- 
fair,  cannot  be  said  to  be  highly  advanced  in  the  scale  of 
commercial  evolution.  Yet  the  fair  is  not  what  it  once 
w’as ;  the  same  improved  facilities  for  transport  which 
make  the  Nijni  Yai-mark  accessible  to  the  traveller  in 
search  of  the  picturesque,  have  of  late  been  seriously 
modifying  its  character.  The  staple  commodity  of  the 
fair  twenty  years  ago,  the  article  which  determined  the 
j)rice  of  everything  else,  was  tea.  Tea  is  the  great 
Russian  beverage  ;  tea  and  cigarettes  in  Russia  take  the 
j)laco  of  the  coflee  and  tchibouques  which  it  is  a  part  of 
conventional  politeness  to  oiler  to  the  stranger  in 
Turkey.  Not  a  household  in  Russia,  however  poor,  is, 
according  to  Mr.  Johnstone,  without  its  “somovar”  or 
tea-urn.  There  is  something,  ho  says,  almost  sacred 
about  the  somovar  in  Russia. 


The  somovar  is  essential  to  the  orthodox  practice  of  tea,  and  as 
the  first  word  you  learn  in  Russia  is  “  tchai,”  so  the  first  thing 
which  will  strike  your  eye  on  arriving  there  is  the  somovar.  The 
somovar  is  a  large  urn  made  of  bronze  or  brass,  with  a  tube  run¬ 
ning  through  the  centre,  into  which  charcoal  is  placed ;  when  the 
tea  hour  arrives  (and  every  hour  is  the  tea  hour  in  Russia)  the 
charcoal  is  lighted,  rather  should  I  say,  like  the  sacred  fire  of  the 
Zoroastrians  it  is  never  quenched  ;  there  it  burns  in  its  brazen  tu^, 
and  the  water  boils  audibly,  and  the  little  china  tea-pot  stands 
simmering  at  the  top  of  the  charcoal — although  this  last  is  really 
a  heterodox  practice  which  has  crept  insensibly  into  the  pure  reli¬ 
gion  of  tea — and  in  this  way  cup  after  cup  of  the  Russian  nectar  is 
supplied. 

Russian  alarmists,  who  are  in  constant  terror  that 
Russia  will  invade  our  Indian  Empire,  should  take  note 
of  this  tea-drinkingl  habit ;  it  would  seem  to  point  to 
China  rather  than  India  as  the  natural  goal  of  Russian 
ambition.  Before  the  opening  of  the  Canton  ports  to 
foreign  trade,  in  1856,  the  vast  quantities  of  tea  con¬ 
sumed  in  Russia  were  brought  overland  through  Siberia 
to  Nijni-Novgorod,  and  this  was  the  chief  secret  of  the 
importance  of  the  fair.  The  tea  merchants  got  the  tea 
at  Kiakhta,  on  the  northern  frontier  of  Mongolia, 
whither  it  was  brought  by  the  Chinese  merchants  from 
Maimatchin.  From  Kiakhta  it  w  as  brought  in  tsibecks 
of  cowhide  across  the  Siberian  deserts  with  an  enter¬ 
prise  which  is  an  illustration  of  the  tenacity  of  the 
Russian  will.  The  journey  is  partly  by  river,  partly  by 
land ;  the  distance  traversed  is  11,500  versts ;  the 
amount  spent  in  carriage  by  the  tea  merchants  be¬ 
fore  1856  was  reckoned  at  three  and  a-half  millions 
roubles ;  the  time  occupied  by  the  journey  was 
a  year  and  a-half.  Even  now,  although  the  journey 
from  Canton  takes  only  a  fourth  of  the  time,  and  the 
Kiakhta  merchants  are  hopelessly  undersold,  there  is  a 
certain  prejudice  in  favour  of  the  laud-transported  tea 
which  keeps  the  Siberian  route  from  being  altogether 
superseded,  and  preserves  the  Nijni  market  from  abso¬ 
lute  decay,  but  the  glory  of  the  great  Yarmark  is  on  the 
wane. 

The  glory  of  Nijni-Novgorod  has  been  diminished 
not  merely  by  the  competition  of  Canton  trade.  The 
Crimean  War,  by  forcibly  impressing  Russia  with  the 
danger  of  having  all  her  communications  by  sea  cut 
off,  has  given  an  immense  stimulus  to  her  internal 
development.  Russia,  as  Mr.  Johnstone  puts  it,  is  rather 
a  vast  continent  than  a  country,  raising  within  her  own 
limits  all  the  luxuries  us  w'oll  as  the  necessaries  of 
existence,  and  the  policy  of  the  Government  has  been  to 
make  this  self-sufficiency  a  source  of  strength  by  im¬ 
proving  her  internal  communication.  Very  much  re¬ 
mains  to  be  done  in  this  direction,  but  a  good 
deal  has  been  done.  This  affects  the  fair  of 
Nijni-Novgorod  in  two  ways.  It  calls  into  existence  the 
commercial  traveller,  whose  world-wide  activity  greatly 
impairs  the  picturesque  concourse  of  different  nationali¬ 
ties.  The  trader  in  distant  lands  has  no  longer  an 
inducement  to  equip  a  caravan  and  journey  for  months 
with  his  merchandise  to  the  fair ;  the  commercial  agents 
aro  sent  out,  and  different  houses  compete  for  his 
custom  on  his  own  soil.  The  increased  facility  of  com¬ 
munication  has  a  curious  effect  on  the  character  of  the 
amusements,  of  the  fair,  which  at  one  time  w’ere  as 
boisterous  as  at  a  town  in  the  neighbourhood  of  the 
gold  diggings.  The  Nijni  Yarmark,  says  Mr.  Johnstone, 
was  the  “Saturnalia”  of  Russia;  a  “Derby  Day” 
prolonged  for  six  weeks.  The  Russian  merchant  made 
his  annual  pilgrimage  to  Nijni,  not  only  to  sell  his  wares, 
but  to  shake  off’  the  rust  of  ten  months’  routine  occu¬ 
pations  ;  his  idea  of  shaking  off  the  rust  was  to  clotho 
himself  in  every  rag  of  license.  He  W’ould  save  his 
money  and  live  parsimoniously  all  the  rest  of  the  year 
round,  in  order  to  be  able  to  spend  his  roubles  freely  at 
the  Yarmark. 

It  is  even  reported  that  a  former  Chief  of  the  Police  would  take 
the  chair  at  an  uproarious  dinner  of  a  hundred  persons,  and,  wb»-n 
it  was  over,  go  out  with  his  guests  and  head  the  rioters.  Kunavin 
was  alive  with  wine  and  wassail ;  night  was  made  hideous  with  the 
yelling  and  shouting  of  this  drunken  crew  ;  justice  was  paralysecl; 
the  upholders  of  order  were  made  the'miuisters  of  riot,  and  license 
stalk^  abroad  unchecked  and  unreproved ;  and  then,  when  Bedlam 
was  out-Bedlamed  and  the  limits  of  hell  o’erstepped,  hush-money 
was  the  only  penalty.  But  lo !  a  change  has  oomo  over  the  spiiit 
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of  this  midnight  dream  ;  Pandemonium  is  transfigured  ;  the  wings 
of  riot  are  dipt,  and  respectability  re-enthroned  in  the  palace  of 
industry.  ’Tis  the  railroads  that  have  done  it:  formerly  all  the 
world  came  to  the  fair;  nowadays  all  the  world— and  his  wife. 
It’s  wonderful  what  a  change  this  small  addition  has  effected. 
Mercator  Paterfamilias  is  not  the  man  ho  was  when  his  sweet 
partner  slept  unconscious  a  thousand  versts  away ;  and  he  will  tell 
you,  if  you  ask  him,  with  a  knowing  glance  and  doleful  shake  of 
head,  “  The  Yarmark  is  no  longer  what  it  was  in  the  good  days 
of  old.” 

Shora  thongh  the  N^ijni  fair  is  of  its  ancient  glories, 
it  is  still  an  attractive  spectacle.  There  is  still  a  great 
variety  of  merchants  and  merchandise  to  be  seen  at 
Nijni.  The  Muscovite  agent  has  not  entirely  banished 
the  grave  Oriental  trader,  whom  the  traveller  still  meets 
on  the  deck  of  the  Volga  steamer,  or  drinking  “  tchai  ” 
in  a  Zinof  ka,  or  picking  his  way  through  the  stacks  of 
cotton  bales  or  tea  tsibecks  on  the  wharves  at  the  fair. 
The  Parsee  from  Baku  may  still  be  seen  with  his  oil 
jars  like  another  Captain  of  Forty  Thieves.  And  who 
is  his  competitor  ?  The  petroleum  merchant  from 
America.  Pyramids  of  bear-skins  from  Hudson’s  Bay 
and  Siberia,  wolf-skins  from  Bokhara,  blue  and  silver- 
grey  fox-skins  from  the  Caucasus  ;  endless  piles  of  cubic 
tsibecks  of  Kiakhta  tea ;  miles  of  heaped  up  cotton 
bales  from  Khiva  and  Tashkend  ;  long  walls  of  casks  of 
dried  fruit ;  rows  of  jars  of  oil  and  petroleum,  give  a 
suflScient  sense  of  prosperous  confusion  and  activity.  The 
place  of  tea  at  the  Yarmark  as  the  leading  article  seems 
likely  to  be  taken  by  the  Oural  iron.  Nijni 
from  its  position  must  always  remain  the  centre  for 
this,  and  Mr.  Johnstone,  while  admitting  that  the 
Yarmark  must  ultimately  decline  and  be  numbered 
with  the  things  of  the  past,  sees  for  Nijni  a  prosperous 
future  as  a  great  commercial  centre.  He  believes  that 
the  temporary  sheds  of  the  itinerant  merchants  will 
pass  into  permanent  warehouses. 

Although  the  fair  is  the  centre  of  Mr.  Johnstone’s 
book,  he  has  surrounded  it  with  much  miscellaneous 
information  regarding  the  different  peoples  who  line 
the  banks  of  the  Volga.  He  has  a  chapter  in  which  he 
briefly  describes  the  relative' position  and  character  of 
the  successive  empires  which  had  their  seats  on  the 
Volga — Khazar,  Kiptshak,  and  Turk — taking  particu¬ 
lar  care  to  impress  upon  his  readers  the  difference 
between  Turk  and  Mongol.  He  visited  encampments 
of  Khirges  and  Kalmucks  on  the  right  and  the  left  banks 
of  the  river,  and  is  very  relevant  and  pertinent  in  all  the 
particulars  which  he  gives  of  his  visit.  The  German 
colonists,  Tartars,  Tschouvashes,  Tcheremes,  Mordvins, 
Votiaks,  all  have  their  distinct  settlements  described, 
and  the  descriptions  are  helped  by  photographs.  The 
famous  Koumis  cure,  at  Samara,  in  which  consumptive 
patients  are  restored  to  health  by  drinking  the  milk  of 
Tartar  mares,  was  duly  visited  by  Mr.  Johnstoue,  and 
he  discusses  conflicting  opinions  as  to  the  value  and  the 
secret  of  the  cure.  Altogether,  viewed  simply  as  a 
book  of  travels,  Mr.  Johnstone’s  little  volume  of  150 
pages  is  a  most  entertaining  and  instructive  record. 
And  Mr.  Johnstone  is  not  only  a  traveller  ;  he  is  a 
Member  of  Parliament  and  a  politician,  and  he  holds 
strong  views  about  the  greatness  of  Russia.  To  discuss 
these  would  require  a  separate  article.  Whether  or  not 
Russia  is  now  ten  times  stronger  than  she  was  at  the 
time  of  the  Crimean  War  is  a  question  which  cannot 
be  lightly  decided,  and  which  Mr.  Johnstone  does  not 
afford  conclusive  materials  for  deciding.  The  defect  of 
writers  who  point  to  the  energetic  development  of 
Russia  and  her  continental  vastness  of  resources  as  an 
alarming  faet,  is  that  they  do  not  seem  to  know  pre¬ 
cisely  what  ought  to  be  done  in  consequence.  Russia 
is  big  and  terrible,  and  yearly  growing  bigger  and  more 
terrible;  but  with  how  much  more  justice  might 
Russian  politicians  point  to  the  immense  expansion  of 
the  British  Empire  within  the  last  half-century  ?  We 
are  constantly  vituperating  Russian  aggrandisement, 
and  all  the  time  our  own  hands  are  busy  ‘grasping  at  all 
that  seems  likely  to  be  worth  acquisition.  It  is  perhaps 
the  best  thing  we  could  do,  in  the  interest  of  ourselves 
and  of  the  world,  and  as  a  counterpoise  to  Russia ;  but 
it  is  well  occasionally  to  open  our  eyes  and  at  least 
laugh  at  our  absurd  inconsistency. 


OLD  ENGLISH  HOMES. 

Old  English  Homes.  A  Summer’s  Sketch-Book.  By  Stephen 
Thompson,  Author  of  ‘  Swiss  Scenerj,’  &c.  With  Twenty-four 
Illustrations  by  the  Author.  London  :  Sampson  Low  and  Co. 

This  is  a  Christmas  book  of  a  very  charming  kind, 
by  Mr,  Stephen  Thompson,  well  known  as  a  photo¬ 
grapher  in  connection  with  the  British  Museum  and 
other  institutions,  and  in  *  Old  English  Homes  ’  the 
illustrations  are  a  very  important  feature — in  a  sense, 
indeed,  the  most  important.  And  we  may  say  at  once 
they  are  truly  charming  in  the  choice  of  points  of  view 
and  pictorial  treatment,  our  author  having  had  some 
practice  iu  landscape.  But  it  must  be  allowed  his  plan 
of  varying  the  size  and  shape  of  his  pictures,  and  sur¬ 
rounding  them  with  faintly-printed  borders,  although  it 
has  an  advantage  in  allowing  differences  of  treatment, 
and  the  framing  borders  may  be  considered  by  some  to 
give  a  more  precious  appearance  to  the  print,  entails  a 
considerable  sacrifice  of  detail  by  reducing  the  size. 
The  most  delightful  subject  in  the  liook  is  the  first, 
“  Ightham  Mote,”  and  here  one  of  the  pictures  is  so 
small  as  to  be  of  inferior  value,  while  the  other  two  are 
perfectly  beautiful.  The  creeper-shaded  door  in  the 
courtyard,  with  the  lattice  windows  above,  and  the 
parti -coloured  half- timber  wall,  is  very  charming.  So 
is  “  The  Gables.”  In  his  literary  work  Mr.  Thompson 
has  taken  some  pains  to  give  the  history  of  the  families 
who  have  inhabited  the  houses,  and  is  very  enthusiastic 
and  appreciative  of  their  beauties,  mounting,  however, 
into  the  “  high  fluting  ”  style  occasionally,  and  treating 
his  reader  to  a  little  fine  writing  on  tempting  oppor¬ 
tunities. 

How  many  “  Old  English  Homos  there  are  in 
England,  and  in  Scotland  too,  smaller  in  size  but  as 
interesting  at  least  historically,  Mr.  Thompson  will  find, 
if  he  continues  the  series.  And  he  will  also  find  that 
there  are  two  sides  to  the  question  of  their  preservation 
intact.  Not  that  we  would  wish  to  see  wie  slightest 
change  upon  them,  but  would  carefully  and  lovingly 
preserve  every  brick  and  every  timber,  keep  the  heavy 
roofs,  whatever  expense  they  might  entail,  and  retain 
the  wooden  mulUons  and  casements  to  the  windows,  for 
ever  if  possible.  But  the  point  of  view  of  the  pos¬ 
sessor,  if  Iiis  family  lives  in  one  of  the  houses  like 
Ightham  Mote,  is  rather  different  from  that  of  the 
summer  visitor.  Windows  that  admit  the  wind  but 
prevent  your  seeing  out,  are  not  so  pleasant  all  the 
year  round  as  less  picturesque  openings,  and  after  all 
this  passion  for  the  picturesque  is  a  holiday  garment. 
We  knew  one  gentleman  re-edifying  his  ancestral  place, 
who  filled  the  small  windows  with  single  sheets  of  plat)© 
glass,  and  the  difference  was  “  wide  as  the  poles  asun¬ 
der.”  Instead  of  the  constant  effort  to  peep  through  a 
single  lozenge,  every  wdndow  was  a  framed  picture, 
bright  and  spacious  as  the  landscape.  He  managed  to 
level  the  floors  also,  so  that  his  visitors  did  not  come  in 
as  if  projected  from  a  catapult,  not  having  observed 
the  step  in  the  half-dark,  and  “  they  blessed  him  un¬ 
awares.” 

Our  love  of  old  places  has  no  doubt  a  poetry  in  it, 
a  high  poetry  when  associated  with  family  ties  and 
affections,  but  it  is  apt  to  be  associated  more  with  that 
rubbish  of  affectation  that  becomes  gushing  about 
Cavaliers  and  Jacobites,  and  crucifixes  and  the  Virgin 
Mary.  It  is  associated  also,  and  such  a  book  as  this 
entirely  depends  for  its  attractiveness  on  such  associa¬ 
tion,  with  our  modern  love  of  landscape  art,  wdiich  has 
again  been  fostered  by  a  desire  for  refinement,  or  an 
idea  that  morality  has  something  to  do  with  it,  and 
has  been  written  up  by  men  who  have  but  an  imperfect 
sympathy  with  humanity.  Indeed,  the  word  nature  has 
at  last  been  appropriated  to  country  things — to  prospects 
and  landscapes,  and  vegetable  existence,  as  if  men  and 
women  and  the  thousand  profundities  and  splendours 
and  lovabilities  of  life,  were  all  artificial  productions,  and 
not,  the  least  of  them,  nobler  than  the  greatest  Alp  and 
fairer  than  the  fairest  landscape.  The  difference  is  sim¬ 
ply  nature  in  its  higher  or  in  its  lower  acceptation,  and 
as  Art  or  in  relation  to  taste  it  is  the  difference  between 
the  Beautiful  and  the  Picturesque.  The  life  of  the  past 
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inartistic  taste,  and  such  a  want  of  appreciation  of  the 
unity  and  harmony  of  character,  that  we  read  but  very 
few  pages  before  we  are  thoroughly  aware  of  the 
writer’s  method, and  are  anxious  to  get  the  infliction  over, 
Mr.  McCarthy,  on  the  other  hand,  is  one  of  the  few 
genuine  artists  in  modem  English  fiction.  His  plots 
may  nob  always  exhibit  an  equal  amount  of  interest ;  in 
fact,  his  latest  work  scarcely  rivals  its  predecessors 
in  this  respect,  but  the  dramatic  proprieties  are  never 
oflended,  and  we  are  always  sure  of  reading  something 
which  we  have  never  precisely  read  before.  Now  con¬ 
sidering  that  the  original  situations  in  fiction  were  long 
ago  considered  almost  exhausted,  this  is  no  light  tribute 
to  pay  to  any  writer.  Nevertheless,  it  is  strictly  true 
of  Mr.  McCarthy ;  he  is  always  natural,  never  exagge¬ 
rated,  and  his  characters,  if  followed  from  their  incep. 
tion  to  the  culminating  points  of  their  career,  will  always 
be  discovered  to  be  real  men  and  women,  and  veritable 
additions  to  the  circle  of  our  acquaintance. 

In  his  present  novel  he  does  not  give  us  a  plot  either 
specially  noticeable  for  its  exciting  incidents  or  for  its 
extraordinary'  ramifications.  Indeed,  before  the  prac¬ 
tised  reader  of  fiction  has  approached  the  end  of  the 
first  volume,  he  will  doubtless  have  surmised  what  the 
ultimate  issue  of  the  whole  will  be — at  least,  as  regards 
the  two  leading  characters ;  but  it  says  much  for  the 
author’s  powers  that  he  has  been  able  to  sustain  the 
interest  of  his  story,  to  compel  the  readers  of  the  well- 
known  magazine  in  which  the  novel  first  appeared  to 
read  through  each  instalment  with  pleasure  month  after 
month.  ‘  Dear  Lady  Disdain  *  opens  with  a  scene  at 
Durewoods,  on  the  south  coast  of  England.  Sir 
John  Challoner  has  a  house  there,  and  his  daughter, 
Marie  Challoner,  gives  the  title  to  the  story,  though 
it  is  in  reality  taken  from  one  of  Shakes{>earo’8  heroines. 
Near  Sir  John  lives  Miss  Dione  Lyle,  who  long  time  ago 
has  loved  one  Pembroke,  from  whom,  however.  Fate  has 
separated  her.  He  has  gone  abroad,  and  died,  leaving  a 
son,  Christmas  John  Pembroke,  who  returns  to  England  ; 
by  some  means  his  existence  becomes  known  to  Miss 
Lyle,  who  invites  him  to  come  and  see  her.  Ho  does 
so,  and  is  met  at  the  station  by  Miss  Challoner,  with 
whom  he  instantly  falls  in  love  (wo  do  not  wonder  at  it) 
— but  he  keeps  the  secret  within  his  own  breast. 
Nevertheless,  a  friendship  springs  up  between  the  two 
young  people,  which  is  not  allowed  to  progress  very  far 
before  the  Fates  as  usual  step  in,  and  mar  what  is  likely 
to  prove  a  very  pleasant  business  all  round.  Miss 
Dione  Lyle,  who  had  loved  Christmas’s  father,  is  a  fine 
character,  and  that  is  an  excellent  personal  touch  when, 
in  describing  her,  Mr.  McCarthy  says,  “  it  was  only 
when  he  approached  that  he  could  see  the  cruel  lines 
beneath  the  eyes  which  told  that  Ago  and  Decay  had 
opened  their  entrenchments.”  This  is  one  of  the  noblest 
characters  the  author  ever  drew.  She  is  a  veritable 
flesh  and  blood  creation,  and  might  indeed  have  stepped 
out  from  a  canvas  by  Gainsborough  or  Sir  Joshua 
Reynolds.  She  takes  a  deep  interest  in  young 
Pembroke  for  his  father’s  sake,  and  also  quite 
as  deep  an  interest  in  Marie  Challoner.  The 
latter  has  the  misfortune  to  be  made  love  to  by 
two  very-  different  individuals,  the  Hon.  Ronald 
Vidal,  and  one  Nathaniel  Cramp.  The  second 
is  introduced  to  us  as  a  hairdresser,  but  ho  has  just 
given  up  that  business  to  “go  in  ”  for  the  Church  of  the 
Future,  the  Brotherhood  of  !Man,  and  many  other 
cognate  but  impossible  things.  The  Church  of  the 
Future  has  difficulties  such  as  no  church  ought  to  have, 
for  instance,  the  payment  of  its  gas  bills,  and  many 
other  little  disbursements.  Of  course,  before  endeavour¬ 
ing  to  spread  its  light  elsewhere,  a  church  ought  to 
endeavour  to  pay  for  its  own.  Mr.  Cramp  aimed  to 
be  an  enthusiastic  orator  of  this  church,  but  he  was 
not  the  cause  of  enthusiasm  in  others,  and  saw  all  the 
honours  carried  away  by  one  Miss  Sybil  Jansen,  a 
young  and  pretty  lady  omtor.  Sybil  loved,  or  pre¬ 
tended  to  love,  Pembroke  ;  the  latter  foolishly  never 
declared  his  passion  to  Miss  Challoner,  “  Dear  Lady 
Disdain ;  ”  and  the  consequence  was  that  in  a  very 
short  tune  there  was  a  very  pretty  misunderstanding 


ages  and  the  remains  of  them  are  to  us  nowadays 
purely  picturesque,  and  this  is  the  exclusive  point  of 
view  of  such  an  artist  and  writer  as  Mr.  Stephen 
Thompson.  I.*et  us  give  a  specimen  of  his  powers  from 
the  opening  of  the  book — the  approach  to  Ightham 
Mote :  — 

Let  leave  the  highway,  and  by  a  short  detour  cross  a  field  or 
two,  and  then  along  a  path  hidden  by  underwood,  until  at  length 
we  break  through  the  mazes  of  a  dark  copse,  and  come  suddenly  to 
the  edge  of  the  wood.  At  our  feet  lies  stretched  in  the  glowing 
sunlight  a  broad  expanse  of  richly-cultivated  country — one  of  those 
beautiful  English  landscapes  which  excel  all  others  in  fresh  green 
verdure,  tender  atmosphere,  and  simple  loveliness. 

Bather  in  gentle  undulations  than  in  fold  upon  fold  lie  the  low 
soft  hills,  and  far  away  to  the  south  there  is  a  distant  haze,  which 
hovers  over  a  streak  of  silver,  and  tells  that  the  edge  of  the  horizon 
is  compassed  by  the  inviolato  sea. 

Amidst  a  wreath  of  rich  green  woods,  lying  immediately  at  our 
feet,  their  luxuriant  growth  and  density  unbroken  but  at  one  spot, 
a  shimmer  of  water  is  descried,  and  there,  resting  like  a  bird  on  its 
smooth  unbroken  surface,  we  catch  the  first  glimpse,  dimmed  and 
poetised  by  distance,  of  that  unique  specimen  of  the  old  moated 
manor  home,  “Ightham  Mote.” 

Approach  nearer,  the  vague  outlines  take  form  and  shape,  and 
life  IS  indicated,  as  the  grey  smoke  from  old  tower  and  Elizabethan 
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between  everybody.  Marie,  having  heard  that  Christmas  PTTT?T<^tma<?  "Rnnircj 

cared  for  Miss  Jansen,  rashly  accepted  the  Hon.  Mr.  CHRISTMAS  BOOKS. 

Vidal,  who  speedily  made  a  figure  in  Parliament.  Higgledy-Piggledy ;  or^  Storiea for  Everybody  and  Everybody' i 

Mr.  Cramp,  who  had  foolishly  raised  his  eyes  Children.  By  the  Right  lion.  Knatchbull-IIugesaen 

towards  Miss  Challoner,  was  compelled  to  lower  them  (Longmans,  Green  and  Co.). — Mr.  Knatchbull-IIugesseu  dedi- 

and  to  depart  for  America,  on  a  lecturing  tour,  as  the  Members  of  ^e  House  of 

apostle  of  new  ideas  and  a  new  gospel.  Young  Pern-  *•  ‘ff-  t**" 

i.  j  X  .11-  X  ®  .!•  -•-wuxjg  unselnshness  in  abstaining  from  speech,  and  allowing  the 

,  ,  1  ,,  the  turn  things  were  taking,  business  of  our  Representative  Assembly  to  proceed.  He 

ana  having  travelled  a  good  deal  determined  to  travel  inscribes  it  to  them,  he  tells  us,  because,  in  the  tirat  place,  its 

again.  Meanwhile,  our  “Dear  Lady  Disdain  “  having  title  admirably  describes  the  condition  in  which  the  business  of 

remembered  that  it  was  wicked  to  marry  an  honourable  House  usually  is;  and  also  because  the  stories  themselves 


s  "'5,”  ■=.*  7.;;z"r,Tn, 


marvellous  escapes  from  drowning,  Christmas  Pembroke 
turned  up,  and  the  two  hearts,  which  had  really  beaten 
in  unison  ever  since  they  first  knew  each  other,  became 
united.  Thus  the  story  ends. 

With  the  greatest  confidence  we  can  commend  Mr. 
McCarthy’s  latest  novel  to  our  readers.  Whether  for 


of  his  puppets.  This  pleasant  occupation  is  interrupted  only 
when  tne  division  bell  tinkles;  and  Mr.  Hugessen  bids  good¬ 
bye  to  Dreamland  just  in  time  to  record  bis  valuable  vote. 
Whether  he  confounds  fairy  tales  and  politics  on  these  official 
occasions,  we  know  not;  but  it  is  to  be  remarked  that  a  very  de¬ 
cided  political  vein  runs  through  the  whole  of  his  fairy  stories. 


Perhaps  it  is  his  design  to  supply  politics  and  satire  for  “  Eveiy- 
f  of  body,’^ndpig8a»d4uirrel87or“E.e.7bodT'.Chilclrenj-’to 

.  r.  equally  admirable.  It  clearly  demon-  cannot  nelp  thinking  that  bia  senior  readers  will  show  little 


stratcs  that  its  writer  is  not  in  the  slightest  degree 
falling  off  in  his  art.  He  evidently  loves  it ;  and  we  can 
only  wish  him  even  gp^ater  success  in  it  than  he  has 
already  achieved.  G.  B.  S. 


NEW  BOOKS  AND  NEW  EDITIONS. 


(Fcp.  8vo,  pp. 


O.  Rontledge 


Abbej,  Henrj’. — Ballads  of  Hood  Deeds.  (Pcap.  8to,  pp.  136.)  H.  8.  King 
and  Co.  &4. 

Barker,  Mrs.  Sale.  — Lily’s  Home.  (Fcp.  8vo,  pp.  128.)  O.  Rontledge 
and  .Sons.  ]«.  , 

Becton’s  Englishwoman’s  Annual.  (4to,  pp.  66.)  Ward,  Lock,  and  Tyler.  1#. 

Beeton’s  Every  Lady’s  Christmas  Annual.  (4to,  pp.  64.)  Ward,  Lock,  and 
Tyler.  1j. 


Benricke.  A.  E.  X. — Onwards!  But  Whither?  2  vols.  (Crown  8vo,  pp.  308, 
2»S.)  Smith,  Elder  and  Co.  21r. 


Browne,  H.  O. — The  Holy  Truth.  (8vo,  pp.  436.)  Arthur  Hall.  lOr.  6d. 


Cassell’s  Family  Magazine.  (DemySvo,  pp.  768.)  Cassell,  Fetter  and  Galpin. 
9t. 


Crane,  Walter. — Tlie  Blue- Beard  Picture  Book.  3s.  Gd.  The  Yellow  Dwarf,  la 
Aladdin,  la  O.  Rontledge  and  Sons. 

Davies,  O.  C. — Rambles  and  Adventures.  (Crown  8vo,  pp.  284.)  H.  S.  Eling 
and  Co.  5a 


we  cannot  nelp  thinking  that  his  senior  readers  will  show  little 
interest  in  the  pigs,  while  the  little  ones  will  object  to  the 
politics.  How  can  children  be  expected  to  understand  Mr. 
Knatchbull-Hugessen’s  admirable  witticisms  concerning  Poach¬ 
ing,  the  Game  Laws,  Publicans,  and  County  Magistrates ;  his 
funny  little  allusions  to  School  Boards,  to  Church  Contro¬ 
versies,  and  to  Wife-beating  ;  his  sounding,  but  not  very  novel, 
remarks  concerning  Female  Suffrage,  and  bis  little  squibs  at 
Charitable  Institutions  P 

A  not  very  pleasant  feature  of  the  book  is  the  jocular  and 
rather  unchivairic  tone  in  which  it  speaks  of  women.  We 
object,  especially  in  a  book  intended  for  children,  to  the  use, 
even  in  fun,  of  the  words  “  female  ”  and  “  petticoat  ”  for 
“  woman,”  and  to  the  systematic  bringing  out  in  clear  relief  of 
all  the  little  frailties  and  foibles  of  the  weaker  sex  which  a 
witty  “  stronger  vessel  ”  can  manage  to  gather  together.  The 
book  is  nevertheless  clever  and  amusing,  and  a  great  improve¬ 
ment  upon  Mr.  Hugessen’s  last  Christmas  volume.  Its  matter 
is  more  interesting  in  itself,  and  its  style  is  simpler  and 
pleasanter,  though  its  author  still  indulges  in  too  many  long 
words,  and  still  “  takes,”  as  we  once  heard  a  juvenile  critic  say 
of  him,  “  a  very  long  time  to  say  a  very  little  thing.” 


D*vlca,  T.  L.  O. — English.  (Crown  8vo,  pp.  2!M),)  O.  Bell  and  Sons.  &s. 

B<lwanla,  Basil. — Minor  Chonls.  (Fcp.  8vo,  pp.  102.)  H.  S.  King  and  Co. 
Cloth,  3«.  6<i.  ;  pitper,  2/.  Gd. 

Bncyrlopsedia  Britannica.  Vol.  III.  ATH— BOl.  (Imp.Svo,  pp.  864.)  Edin- 
burgh  :  A.  lUidC.  Black.  36f. 

Gibeon,  Stanley  T. — Keligion  and  Science.  (8vo,  pp.  366.)  Longmaius.  10«.  6d, 

Hudson,  E,  H.— L'miso,  Queen  of  Fnvssia.  2  vols.  (Crown  8vo,  pp.  440,  480.) 
Hatchards.  15s. 

Hunter,  W.  W. — A  Life  of  the  Earl  of  Mayo.  2  vola.  (8vo,  pp.  334,  371.) 
Smith,  Elder  and  Co.  24<. 

Ignotus.-  Culmbhirc  Folk.  (Crown  8vo,  pp.  433.)  H.  S.  King  and  Co.  6s. 

Jerruld,  Bluiicliard. — Final  Reliquee  of  Father  Prout.  (8vo,  pp.  526.)  Chatto 
and  WindiM.  124.  Gd. 

Jones,  H.— East  and  Went  London.  (Crown  8vo,  pp.  300.)  Smith,  Elder 
and  Co.  64. 

Knowles,  T.  Sheridan.— Lecture  on  Macbeth.  (8vo,  pp.  81.)  F.  Harvey. 
24.  6d. 

L.  L.  I. — Deeds  of  Delight.  ( Fop.  8vo,  pp.  1 01 .)  Provost  and  Co.  5s. 

Lorlner,  IXonyaiiu.— Handbook  of  Astronomy.  Edited  by  E.  Dnnkiii.  (Crown 
8vo,  pp.  530.)  Lockwood  and  Co.  O4.  6d. 

Little  Tottic's  Picture  Book.  G.  Rontledge  and  Sons.  24. 

Lyttleton,  W.  H.-- Scripture  Revelations.  (Crown  8vo,  pp.  128.)  Daldy, 
Isbieter  and  Co.  34. 

Mair,  A.  E.  A.— Helen  Blantyre.  2  vols.  Smith,  Elder  and  Co.  214. 

Novello,  Sabi  11a. — Six  Wives  of  Blue  Beard.  (4to).  Grant  and  Co.  5s. 

Peep  Show.  (4to.  pp.  416).  Strahan  and  Co.  3s. 

Picciotto,  James.-  Sketches  of  Anglo- Jewish  History.  (8vo,  pp.  418.)  Trlibner 
and  Co.  124. 

Rowe.  Richani.— Jack  Afloat  and  Ashore.  (Crown  8vo,  pp.  268.)  Smith,  Elder 
and  Co.  64. 

Ruby,  Juliet.  (Fcp,  8vo,  pj).  121.)  Ward,  Lock  and  Tyler.  64. 

Sooonee,  W.  BajiXiste.— The  Public  Schools  and  the  Public  Service.  (8vo,  pp.  100.) 
James  Bain.  I4. 

Sberwno<l,  Mrs. — The  History  of  the  Fairchild  Family.  (Crown  8vo,  pp.  572.) 
Hatelianis.  5s. 

Smec.  A.  Hutclilson.— Milk  in  Health  and  Disease.  (Fcp.  8vo,  pp.  68.)  Edward 
Newman. 

Sweetman,  H.  8. — (’olendnr  of  Documents  Relating  to  Ireland.  (8vo,  pp.  580.) 
Loiigiiians.  154. 

Tyas,  Dr.— Siieaking  Flowers.  (12mo,  pp.  100.)  Berarose  and  Sons.  .34.  Gd. 
Walker,  Miss.— I’lays  for  Children.  (Fcp.  8vo,  pp.  158.)  G.  Rontledge  and 
f^ns.  I4. 

White,  J.  T.  -Eiitropiu-s.  (12mo,  pp.  00.)  Longmans  and  Co.  I4. 

WLIU‘,  J.  T.— Virgil’s  ^Eneid.  Book  IV'.  (12mo,  pp.l25.)  Longmans  and 
Co.  l4. 

Wioksteed,  Philip  H.— The  Bible  for  Young  People.  From  the  Dutch.  VoL  II. 
(Crown  8vo,  pp,  402.)  Williams  and  Norgate.  6s. 

^Ison,  James  Grant.- ’The  Poets  and  Poetry  of  Scotland.  (8to,  pp.  654.) 
Blackie  and  Sons.  124.  6d. 


Among  the  maiw  contents  of  Every  Boys'  Annual  (Rout- 
Ige)  for  this  Christmas  may  be  mentioned  a  complete 


I  ledge)  for  this  Christmas  may  be  mentioned  a  complete 
nautical  story  by  Jules  V'erne,  a  series  of  papers  on  “  Modem 
Magic  ”  which  explain  mauy  popular  and  startling  tricks,  and 
will  afford  infinite  amusement  to  boys,  though  we  confess  to 
thinking  it  no  very  deurable  addition  to  the  recreations  of  a 
well-regulated  household.  We  must  mention  also  a  spirited 
serial  continued  throughout  the  volume,  entitled  “  The 
Original  Robinson  Crusoe,”  by  the  Rev.  11.  O.  Adams,  which 
is  the  history  of  the  adventures  of  Alexander  Selkirk,  gathered 
from  existing  and  authentic  records. 


Little  Folks  (Cnssell,  Fetter  and  Galpin)  is  a  new  and 
admirable  magazine  for  children  of  all  sorts  and  sizes,  with 
pictures  considerably  above  the  average  of  ordinary  story¬ 
book  illustrations.  The  Little  Folk  ”  themselves  are  invited 


Kires  consiaeraniy  aoove  me  average  01  uruinary  story- 
illustrations.  The  Little  Folk  ”  themselves  are  invited 
to  try  their  best  in  contributing  to  their  magazine  letters, 
stories,  and  poems ;  and  every  prize-letter  is  rewarded  by  a 
handsome  book. 


The  Wild  Horseman  of  the  PamjHis,  by  David  Ker  (H.  S. 
King),  is  a  thorough  boj's*  book,  and  recounts  a  boy’s  ad¬ 
ventures  in  South  America,  written  in  some  cases  from  per¬ 
sonal  experience.  It  is  rather  too  full  of  such  boys’  rhetoric 
AS  “ beastly,”  “  topping,”  “slick,”  “ my  eye,”  and  “lark,”  but 
it  is  on  the  whole  well  written  and  likely  to  be  a  favourite. 


Tell  Me  a  iStort/y  by  Ennis  Graham  (Macmillan),  ia  a  volume 
specially  adapted  for  small  children,  who  will  delight  iu  its 
woodcuts  and  in  ita  simple  and  homely  phn^logy.  Its 
author  sympathises  thoroughly  with  all  the  tiny  joya  aod  woes 
of  the  nursery  domain. 


The  Young  Surveyor  (Low  and  Co.)  is  n  story  of  American 
life  and  manners,  and  those  not  of  the  most  refined  kind.  It 
abounds  in  Yankee  dialect  and  survey  measurements,  and  we 
hear  of  “  perdickerments,”  “  clar  soap-grease,”  “  theodolites,” 
“transit-instruments,”  and  “ dog-gone-ations,”  whatever  they 
may  be.  The  illustrations  ore  so  bad  that  they  might  have 
been  executed  with  the  surveying  instruments  of  its  own 
hero.  It  is  a  lamentable  fact  that  our  story-hooka  are  illus¬ 
trated  as  a  rule  much  better  by  foreigners  than  by  Englishmen. 
French  drawings,  careless  as  they  often  are,  have  a  spirit,  a 
drollery,  and  a  grace  peculiarly  their  own.  But  the  quaint, 
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careful,  cleanly-cut  German  illustrations  are  always  the 
greatest  favourites  with  children,  who  will  pass  over  any 
amount  of  French  wit  or  sentiment  to  admire  the  stolid  back 
of  a  little  German  baby's  head. 

The  volume  of  Chatterbox  for  1876  (Gardner)  contains  its 
usual  supply  of  amusing  and  well-written  stories.  The  illus¬ 
trations  are  less  than  usually  artistic,  but  it  is  to  be  supposed 
that  small  readers  are  not  hypercritical,  and  that,  for  them,  a 
very  little  suggests  a  great  deal.  On  this  account  a  juvenile 
journal  cannot  be  too  plentifully  illustrated,  even  where  the 

fticturei  are  of  the  roughest  and  most  commonplace  kind,  so 
ong  only  as  the  artist  contrives  to  suggest  ever  so  dimly  what 
is  in  itself  beautiful  and  good.  At  the  same  time,  now  that 
some  of  our  best  artists  condescend  to  illustrate  children's 
books,  the  older  folk  who  buy  these  books  are  becoming  more 
fastidious,  and  our  children  will  not  be  long  in  following  their 
example. 

The  Children's  Prize  (Gardner),  another  serial,  contains  some 
pretty  music  with  words,  which  children  will  easily  learn  to 
sing. 

Sunday  Peading  for  the  Young  (Gardner)  is  a  combination 
of  amusement  and  instruction,  which  reminds  us  of  the  dose 
of  physic  hidden  in  jam,  which  most  sensible  children  strongly 
object  to.  Its  cover  is  characteristic.  A  vindictive  little  old 
lady  in  spectacles  is  represented  in  red  and  blue,  hearing  a 
small  girl  con  her  Sunday  lesson,  while  at  her  elbow  stands 
the  naughty  boy,  looking  extremely  uncomfortable  in  a  fool’s 
cap.  We  thought  that  the  day  for  such  trash  as  this  had  long 
since  passed  by. 

Little  Wide-Awake  (Routledge)  is  a  collection  of  stories  and 
verses  for  children.  The  print  is  large — a  great  point  in 
juvenile  books — the  pictures  are  in  some  cases  extremely 
graceful ;  but  the  verses  mi^ht  be  better.  Mrs.  Sale  Barker  s 
book  is  likely  to  be  a  favourite  with  her  little  readers. 

The  Modem  Play -Mate  (Wame  and  Co.)  contains  the  rules 
and  modes  of  playing  every  game  which  is  in  vogue  in  the 
present  day,  besides  many  that  ore  new  or  forgotten.  There 
are  chapters  also  on  archery,  boating,  sailing,  shooting,  fishing, 
swimming,  skating,  and  pedestrianism.  We  have  playground 
games,  games  in  the  snow,  out-door  games,  in-door  games,  and 
games  specially  adapted  for  winter  evenings  at  home.  Among 
these  last  may  be  reckoned  charades,  of  which  there  are  given 
two  very  elaborate  specimens  or  models.  The  volume  is  full 
of  amusing  matter,  and  will  be  found  extremely  useful  as  a 
holiday  handbook. 

Natiotwl  Natural  History  (Warne  and  Co.)  is  a  collection 
of  pictures  and  notes  of  animal  life.  The  print  is  excellent ; 
the  notes  are  short  and  readable,  and  will  with  their  coloured 
illustrations  amuse  children  as  well  as  instruct  them. 

The  Plays  for  Children^  by  Miss  Walker  (Routledge),  in¬ 
clude  five  plays,  two  only  of  which  are  original ;  the  rest  being 
tiiken  from  Hans  Andersen  and  Grimm.  These  last  are  not 
close  translations,  and  it  is  a  pity  that  Miss  Walker  has  been 
obliged  to  add  so  much  dreary  dialogue  in  the  process  of 
dramatising  the  old  stories.  In  doing  so  she  has  converted 
pretty  simple  tides  into  dull  and  spiritless  plays.  But  although 
they  are  scarcely  lively  enough  to  tempt  children  to  learn 
them  by  heart  and  to  act  them,  they  will  be  read  with  pleasure, 
and  may  help  to  illustrate  for  small  students  the  aramatic 
form  in  literature. 


THE  NOVELS  OF  JULES  VERNE. 

The  Survivors  of  the  “  Chancellor"  (Routledge)  ;  The  Field 
of  Ice  (Low  and  Co.)  ;  Dropped  from  the  Clouds  (Low  and 
I  ’o.)  ;  Abandoned  (Low  and  Co.) ;  The  Secret  of  the  Island 
(Low  and  Co.)  ;  Journey  into  the  Interior  of  the  Earth  (Ward, 
Lock  and  Tyler)  ;  The  English  at  the  North  Pole  (Ward,  Lock 
im*l  Tvler);  The  Ice  Desert  (Ward,  Lock  and  Tyler). — M. 
.lules  Verne  has  won  a  wdde  fame  for  his  literary  achieve¬ 
ments.  Ilis  books  are  rapidly  translated,  and  handsomely 
bound  and  illustrated.  There  is  now  a  cheap ‘‘ Jules  Verne 
Library”  edition  on  our  book-stalls,  published  by  Messrs. 
Ward,  Lock  and  Tyler ;  and  among  our  Christmas  books  we 
have  no  less  than  seven  separate  works  by  this  extraordinarily 
industrious  writer,  which  we  doubt  not  will  be  eagerly  read 
and  ardently  admired.  In  Queen  Mary’s  time,  an  honest  man 
thought  it  no  shame  to  give  himself  a  day’s  holiday  and  take 
“  dree  hard  eggs  to  a  good  pleace  at  the  burnin’ ;  ”  and  a  little 
later,  the  eminent  respectability  of  Samuel  I'epys  did  not  pre¬ 
vent  his  standing  on  a  cart-end  amongst  a  surging  London 
crowd  to  watch  a  thief  hang.  Nowadays,  people  are  denied 
these  little  pastimes,  and  content  themselves  with  a  Moody 
and  Saukey  service,  a  sensational  drama  at  the  Lyceum, 
an  hour  in  the  Dord  Gallery,  or  a  novel  of  Jules  Verne.  A 
certain  amount  of  sensationalism  is  useful  for  the  purpose  of 


appealing  to  public  feeling  through  a  popular  medium ;  but 
even  in  such  a  case  there  should  be  a  limit.  M.  Jules  Verne 
has  no  such  purpose  in  view,  and  he  has  certainly  overstepped 
all  bounds  of  good  taste  and  moderation.  His  only  desire 
seems  to  be  to  manufaetpre  books  which  shall  hold  their 
readers  under  strong  temporary  excitement ;  and  for  this 
purpose  he  uses  any  materials,  and  stoops  to  some  of  the  most 

Eitiable  arts  of  the  penny-a-liner.  lie  apparently  subjects 
imself  from  time  to  time  to  a  private  process  of  cram  upon 
some  subject,  such  as  Arctic  exploration,  with  all  its  outlying 
sciences,  of  history,  navigation,  zoology,  botany,  and  astronomy. 
He  then  proc^eas  to  write  half-a-dozen  stories  of  Arctic 
adventure,  of  the  most  fearful  and  melodramatic  nature,  in 
which  human  beings  are  warred  against  by  earth  and  air  and 
water,  are  tossed  through  aerial  regions  in  balloons,  dragged 
into  the  vortices  of  ocean  whirlpools,  poised  on  the  edges 
of  fiery  volcanic  craters,  and  are  always  on  the  brink  of  either 
death  or  insanity.  At  the  same  time,  M.  Jules  Verne  is  care¬ 
ful  that  none  of  his  laborious  cramming  shall  be  thrown  away. 
If  he  cannot  use  them  up  otherwise,  he  puts  his  superfluous 
facts  into  the  mouth  of  some  one  of  his  dramatis  persona  who 
continually  visits  gratuitous  information  on  his  neighbours. 
Thus,  there  is  a  gentleman  in  ^  The  Field  of  Ice,’  who,  on  being 
asked  by  a  sailor  “  What  is  the  mean  temperature  of  animated 
beings?”  gives  with  alacrity  from  the  storehouse  of  his 
memory  the  temperature  of  several  kinds  of  birds,  mammalia, 
amphibia,  fish,  and  insects ;  and,  once  started  on  the  subject 
of  temperature,  proceeds  to  enumerate  all  the  severe  winters 
recorded  in  history : — 

In  1364  the  Rhine  was  frozen  over  ns  far  as  Arles  ;  in  1408  the 
Danube  was  frozen  throughout  its  entire  extent,  and  tlie  wolves 
crossed  the  Cattigut  on  firm  ground;  in  1609  the  Adriatic  and 
Mediterranean  were  frozen  at  V'enice  and  Marseilles,  and  the 
Baltic  on  the  1 0th  of  April ;  in  1608  all  the  cattle  died  in  England 
from  the  cold ;  in  1789  the  Thames  was  frozen  as  far  as  Graves¬ 
end;  and  the  frightful  winter  of  1813  will  long  be  remembered  in 
France.  The  earliest  and  longest  ever  known  in  the  present  century 
was  in  1829.  So  much  for  Europe. 

The  most  obnoxious  of  all  Jules  Verne’s  books  which  we 
have  yet  come  across  is  ‘ The  Survivors  of  the  Chancellor' 
Founded  upon  a  recent  tragedy  at  sea,  the  story  is,  with  some 
few  alterations,  a  detailed  account  of  the  starvation,  madness, 
and  cannibalism  which  followed  that  catastrophe : — 

Owen’s  convulsions  returned  with  renewed  violence,  and  in  the 
course  of  the  night  he  expired  in  terrible  agony.  His  body  was 
thrown  overlxiard  almost  directly.  It  had  decomposed  so  nipidly 
that  the  flesh  had  not  even  consistency  enough  for  any  fragments  o 
it  to  be  reserved  for  the  boatswain  to  use  to  bait  his  lines. 

A  frightful  fatality  occurred  to-day.  The  scene  was  terrible. 
Jynxtrop,  the  negro,  went  raving  mad.  Curtis  and  several  of  th  e 
men  tri^  their  utmost  to  control  him,  but  in  spite  of  everything  he 
broke  loose,  and  tore  up  and  down  the  raft,  uttering  fearful  yells. 
.  .  .  .  All  at  once,  by  one  of  those  unaccountable  impulses  of 

madness,  his  rage  turned  on  himself.  With  his  teeth  and  nails  he 
gnawed  and  tore  away  at  his  own  flesh  ;  dashing  the  blood  into  our 
faces,  ho  shrieked  out  with  a  demoniacal  grin,  “  Drink,  drink  f  ” 
and  flinging  us  gory  morsels  kept  saying,  “Eiit,  eat.”  In  the 
midst  of  his  insane  shrieks  he  made  a  sudden  pause,  then  dashing 
back  again  from  the  stern  to  the  front,  ho  made  a  bound  and  dis¬ 
appeared  beneath  the  waves. 

It  is  this  blending  of  rationalism  and  sensationalism,  facts 
and  foolery,  romance  and  brutality,  which  constitutes  Jules 
Vemeism  in  its  essence,  and  decoys  so  many  people  into  a  falsa 
and  silly  approbation  of  his  style.  Though  we  cannot  hope 
that  ‘  The  Survivors  of  the  Chancellor '  will  be  the  last,  it  must 
surely  be  the  climax  of  Jules  Verne’s  productions.  It  is  full 
of  the  most  repulsive  pictures  of  human  agony,  the  most 
ridiculous  French  sentimentalism,  and  the  most  petty  manoeu- 
vrings  of  an  accomplished  story-maker. 


MINOR  NOTICES. 

A  Map  of  IndUiy  showing  the  Prince  of  Wales's  Pouie. 
(E.  Stanford.) — Mr.  Stanford’s  handy  and  clear  map  has  been 
to  some  extent  superseded  by  the  changes  in  the  projected 
route  of  the  Prince  of  Wales.  The  course  of  the  progress 
and  the  dates  at  which  the  diflerent  stations  were  to  be 
reached,  which  are  clearly  marked  in  the  chart  in  red  ink, 
will  have  to  he  altered  ;  but  the  map  is  distinct,  accurate,  and 
of  a  convenient  shape  ;  and  those  who  use  it,  though  they  can 
no  longer  anticipate  the  directions  or  the  times  of  the  journey, 
can  trace  the  route  for  themselves  easily  enough,  and,  as  they 
compare  it  with  the  projected  route,  can  moralise  on  the  un¬ 
certainty  of  human  schemes. 

Mr.  Robert  Buchanan  has  asked  us  to  contradict  the 
rumour  that  he  is  the  author  of  *  Jonas  Fisher.’  He  had 
not  heard  of  the  work  till  he  saw  our  review. 


DKAMA. 


MONDAY  POPULAR  CONCERT. 

We  wish  to  avoid  the  impression  on  the  part  of  our  readers 
that  our  interest  is  confined  to  modern  music  exclusively  y  and 
have^  therefore;  chosen  for  notice  a  concert  to  which  the  most 
zealous  adherents  of  conservative  principles  could  raise  no  ob¬ 
jection.  The  programme  of  last  Monday  s  Popular  Concert  did 
not  show  the  name  of  a  single  living  composer,  its  chief  items 
being  chosen  from  the  works  of  Mozart,  Haydn,  Beethoven 
(first  period),  and  Schubert.  The  most  interesting  number  of 
the  programme  was  undoubtedly  the  latter’s  quartett  in 
A  minor.  Op.  29,  No.  1,  for  strings,  a  work  r^lete  with  the 
beauty  and  sweetness  of  that  great  master,  l^e  first  move¬ 
ment  particularly  is  representative  of  Schubert’s  style,  dis¬ 
playing  his  inexhaustible  wealth  of  melody,  his  fine  harmonic 
coinbination,  and  also  to  some  degree  that  immoderate  length 
which  Schumann  has  called  heavenly,”  but  which  cannot 
but  appear  detrimental  to  the  general  structure  of  a  work  of 
art.  Schubert’s  creative  power  was  such  that  he  found  it 
more  difficult  to  restrain  it  than  an  ordinary  composer  would 
to  make  a  little  melody  go  a  long  way.  The  working  out  of 
his  themes  is  frequently  encumbered  by  new  melodies  pouring 
in  with  irresistible  abundance,  and  his]|critical  power  was  un¬ 
fortunately  insufficient  to  prune  the  exuberant  shoots  of  his 
genius.  ’  The  same  remark  applies  to  some  extent  to  most,  if 
not  all,  of  Schubert’s  instrumental  compositions.  Only 
in  his  songs,  where  the  words  of  the  poem  confine 
him  to  narrower  limits,  his  music  acquires  the  force 
of  concentrated  passion.  It  is  also  here  that  Schubert 
grapples  with  those  deepest  problems  of  human  nature 
which  form  the  ultimate  subject  of  lasting  art- production.  In 
his  instrumental  works  he  is  sometimes  more  sweet  than  deep, 
but  this  sweetness  itself  becomes  in  his  inspiration  the  medium 
of  intensest  feeling.  Of  his  symphonies,  only  that  in  C  can 
compare  with  Beethoven’s  grandeur,  but  amongst  his  in¬ 
numerable  works  there  is  not  one  unsympathetic  or  uninspired, 
lieturning  to  the  present  work,  we  only  wish  to  remind  the 
reader  of  the  lively  rhythm  of  the  minuet,  and  of  the  charm¬ 
ing  A  major  melody  of  the  trio  contrasting  with  it.  The 
performers  were  Messrs.  Hies,  Zerbini,  and  Pezze,  Mdme. 
Norman-N^ruda  taking  the  chief  violin  part.  The  style  of 
this  lady  widely  differs  from  that  of  Herr  Wilhelmj,  described 
by  us  a  short  time  ago.  As  far  as  volume  of  sound  is  concerned 
she  is  infinitely  his  interior,  as  are  indeed  all  other  violinists  now 
living ;  but  as  component  of  a  musical  organism  her  playing 
is  incomparable.  The  lady  also  rendered  Beethoven’s  Sonata 
in  E  fiat.  Op.  12,  No.  3,  for  pianoforte  and  violin,  an  early 
and  comparatively  simple  work  of  that  composer,  the  piano¬ 
forte  part  being  played  by  Mias  Zimmermann.  The  perform¬ 
ances  of  the  last-mentioned  lady  may  •  be  described  as 
^‘meritorious;  ”  her  reading  is  correct  and  conscientious;  her 
technique  considerable,  though  not  above  the  ordinary  level 
of  accomplished  modem  pianists.  As  her  solo  she  gave 
Mozart’s  Sonata  in  A  minor,  a  beautiful  work  without  con¬ 
siderable  difficulties,  either  of  an  intellectual  or  of  a  technical 
kind.  Most  advanced  amateurs  would  be  able  to  perform  such 
a  work  satisfactorily,  and  one  does  not  quite  see  its  raison 
detre  in  the  programme  of  a  Monday  Popular  Concert.  Miss 
Zimmermann’s  rendering,  however,  was  laudable  in  all  respects, 
and  much  appreciated  by  the  audience. 

We  were  glad  to  perceive  on  the  present  occasion  the  grow¬ 
ing  taste  amongst  the  English  public  for  one  of  the  most 
perfect  products  of  modern  German  art — the  Song.  The 
existence  of  the  artistic  Lied  does  not  date  further  back  than 
Beethoven,  but  already  some  of  the  greatest  German  composers 
owe  their  chief  claim  to  immortality  to  their  minor  lyrical 
productions.  Amongst  these  we  count  Schubert  and  Robert 
Franz,  and  to  some  extent  Schumann  and  Liszt.  Four  German 
songs  by  Bach,  Mendelssohn,  Schubert,  and  Schumann  were 
performed  on  the  present  occasion,  the  first  and  fourth  men¬ 
tioned,  being  encored.  Bach’s  “  Willst  du  dein  Herz  mir 
schenken  ”  is  a  simple  melody  of  great  beauty  closely 
resembling  the  volkslied  and  very  different  from  the 
ordinary  style  of  that  composer.  Schumann’s  “Wenn 
ich  friih  in  den  Garten  geh,”  one  of  the  most 
graceful  lieder  in  musical  literature,  lost  some  of  its 
effect  by  being  sung  too  fast ;  the  second  time  the  tempo  was 
taken  more  quietly,  much  to  the  advantage  of  the  song. 
Mdlle.  Friedlander,  the  vocalist,  deserves  praise  for  enhancing 
the  acquaintance  of  our  public  with  a  branch  of  art  too  much 
neglected  hitherto.  She  has  an  agreeable  voice  of  moderate 
compass,  and  her  style  is  sympathetic  and  intelligent.  Her 
vocal  accomplishments  are,  however,  by  no  means  remarkable, 
neither  as  regards  intonation  nor  declamation  of  the  words. 
As  to  her  power  of  pathetic  utterance  we  are  unable  to  judge, 
the  songs  chosen  by  her  being  of  a  quiet  character.  A  string 
quartet  by  Haydn  in  B  flat,  Op.  70,  No.  4,  brought  the  con¬ 
cert  to  a  close;  the  performers  bting  iliose  already  mentioned. 


"BUCKINGHAM  "  AT  THE  OLYMPIC. 

If  Mr.  Wills’s  “original  historical  drama,”  in  which  the 
history  is  more  original  than  the  drama,  had  not  been  so 
unequivocally  condemned  by  the  most  effective  of  all  criti¬ 
cisms,  “  a  beggarly  array  of  empty  ”  benches,  it  might  have 
been  necessary  to  speak  of  it  with  some  severity.  Not  that  the 
play  has  not  many  elements  of  goodness.  The  storv  is 
romantic,  of  a  type  nackneyed  enou^  certainly  for  stage  pur¬ 
poses,  as  Mr.  Robert  Buchanan  also  found  when  he  attempted 
it,  but  still  romantic,  and  perhaps  susceptible  of  interesting 
dramatic  treatment.  The  plot  is  thrilling,  and  there  is  much 
variety^  of  incident,  plenty  of  movement  and  bustle.  The  dia¬ 
logue^  is  smart.  Villanous  schemes  are  entertained  from  the 
most  ignoble  motives,  and  baulked  on  the  very  verge  of  success. 
Life  is  risked  on  the  most  heroic  of  impulses,  and  kept  long 
enough  in  extreme  danger  to  delight  everybody  with  its  escape. 
The  dramatist  exhibits  the  conflict  of  passions,  plays  off 
villany  against  chivalry,  and  conducts  love  to  a  triumphant 
epithalamium,  with  the  freedom  of  a  practised  hand.  But  the 
play  is  hopelessly  damned  because  Mr.  Wills  prefers  partisan 
sentiment  to  historical  reality,  and  the  partisanship  is  or  too  an¬ 
tiquated  a  kind  to  have  many  sympathisers.  The  Royal  Martyr 
has  still  his  admirers,  but  the  favourite  of  Charles  II.  is  not 
in  the  Prayer-Book,  and  the  pious  playgoer  will  not  pay  for 
the  luxury  of  being  indignant  over  Cromwell’s  austerity  to 
such  as  him.  People  will  go  to  the  theatre  for  the  pleasure  of 
beholding  the  saintly  and  languishing  beauty  of  Mr.  Irving  as 
the  Royal  Martyr,  but  the  graceful  and  graceless  swagger  of 
Mr.  Neville  as  Buckingham  is  less  attractive.  Mr.  Wills 
has  made  the  mistake  of  supposing  that  there  exists  at  the 
present  time  a  deep  under-current  of  hatred  to  the  memory  of 
Cromwell,  and  love  for  the  gay  cavaliers  whom  he  put  under 
his  feet,  whereas  really  there  exists  only  a  devout  regard  for 
the  Royal  Martyr,  and  an  interest  in  Mr.  Irving’s  acting.  Mr. 
Wills  has  dramatic  abilities  of  no  common  order;  he  may 
even  be  said  to  have  a  dash  of  genius  ;  and  it  is  a  pity  to  see 
his  powers  thrown  away  upon  such  stuff.  If  he  had  even 
given  his  characters  different  names,  so  as  not  to 
outrage  history  too  violently,  he  might  have  met  with 
more  success.  It  is  no  doubt  necessarv  for  his  pur¬ 
poses  that  he  should  have  an  ugly  villain,  and 

a  straight-backed,  golden-locked  cavalier  as  a  hero.  But  why 
give  them  the  names  of  Cromwell  and  Buckingham  P  He 
might  as  well  have  called  them  Dr.  Kenealy  and  Sir  Roger. 
Mr.  Guilford  Onslow  might  have  come  in  as  Fairfax.  Perhaps 
it  is  not  yet  too  late  to  adapt  the  drama  in  this  sense.  We 
give  Mr.  Wills  full  copyright  of  this  hint*  The  size  of  Dr. 
Kenealy’s  family  aflbrds  scope  for  most  interesting  dramatic 
complications.  Mr.  Wills  would  not  be  under  the  necessity 
of  robbing  Cromwell’s  daughter  of  her  husband,  and  making 
her  die  for  the  love  of  Buckingham ;  he  can  select  another 
daughter.  True,  this  would  be  a  certain  clog  upon  Mr.  Wills’s 
historical  imagination.  Why  Mr.  Wills  should  have  made 
Mrs.  Claypole  die  of  a  hopeless  maiden  attachment  for  the  gay 
cavalier,  is  indeed  a  puzzle.  He  might  have  invented 
another  daughter  for  Cromwell,  the  issue,  say,  of  an 
intrigue  between  him  and  the  widow  of  Charles  I., 
or  perhaps  Nell  G Wynne.  When  a  dramatist  gives  a 

license  to  his  powers  of  invention,  he  ought  to  invent  boldly. 

Mr.  Wills  has  indeed  made  a  certain  concession  to  vulgar 
prejudice  in  regard  to  Cromwell ;  in  Buckingham  the  character 
is  not  undertaken  by  a  comic  actor,  but  by  Mr,  Creswick,  who 
acts  it  with  such  power  as  to  almost  divide  the  sympathies  of 
gallery  and  pit.  But  he  has  q^uite  compensated  himself  for 
this  by  the  consistency  with  which  he  has  reduced  the  august 
figure  of  the  Protector  to  the  dimensions  of  a  stage  villain. 
Cromwell  is  represented  simply  as  a  bloody,  cowardly,  greedy, 
and  ambitious  tyrant.  “  Wicked,  double-faced,  snivelling 
Noll,”  is  what  Buckingham’s  major-domo  calls  him  behind 
his  back,  and  what  Mr.  Wills  hangs  upon  him  as  a  label. 
He  is  not  even  left  with  the  iron  courage  which  has 
hitherto  been  allowed  him  by  his  worst  enemies.  He  would 
have  run  away  and  lost  Marston  Moor  but  tor  Fairfax.  When 
the  whipster  Buckingham  is  brought  into  his  presence,  he 
bids  bis  guards,  in  agitated  voice,  take  care  that  he  cairies  no 
concealed  weapon.  He  is  tortured  with  remorse  for  the 
beheading  of  Charles,  and  writhes  and  groans,  starts  and 
grovels,  as  if  he  were  enduring  the  torments  of  physical 
poison,  or,  as  Mr.  Jonas  Fisher  would  say,  indigestion.  He 
has  seized  the  lands  of  Worcester,  and  his  greedy  maw  has 


the  taunt  that  his  daughter  will  not  be  a  duchess.  Mr.  Wills, 
in  short,  we  are  sorry  to  say,  has  allowed  hiniself  to  run  into 
puerilities  of  spiteful  misrepresentation,  which  could  not  be 
tolerated  bv  the  most  unedticated  of  audiences. 
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STOCK  AND  SHARE  LIST. 


The  following  are  the  latest  quotations  for  the  principal 
Stocks  and  Shares,  with  the  rise  or  fall  since  this  day  week : — 


Oonaolft,  for  delirery . 

„  for  the  acoonnt . 

New  and  Reduced  Three  per  OenU . 

India  Poor  per  Uenta . 

„  Fire  per  Cent* . 

BoMd  of  Worki  Three  and  a  Half  per  Cents.. . 
Bank  of  England  Stock . 


COLOVUL  Govzusmxnt  Skcuiutiks. 


Canada  Five  per  Cent.,  1903  . 

Cape  of  Good  Hope  Four  and  a  Half  per  Cent. 

New  South  Wales  Five  per  Cent.,  1902 . 

New  Zealand  Four  and  a  Half  per  Cent . 

South  Australian  Five  per  Cent . 

Victoria  Fire  per  Cent . 

„  Pour  per  Cent . 


Foanox  Stocks. 


Home  Railway  Stocks. 


Caledonian . 

Oreat  Eastern . 

Great  Northern  (A)  . . : . 

Oreat  Western . 

London  and  Brighton . 

London,  Chatham  and  Dover. 
London  and  North-Western.. . 
London  and  Sooth- Western. . . 

Metropolitan . 

Midlaml . 

South-Eastern . . 


Ameuican  Railway  Stocks. 


Erie  ($100  shares) . 

Illinois  Central  ($100  ahum) . 

New  York  Centr^  ($100  sliares) . 

Pennsylvania  ($60  shares) . 

Philadelphia  and  Reathng  ($60  shores) 


Banks. 


Imperial  Ottoman 
London  and  Count 


Tklkqiuphs. 


Anglo-American . 

■astern  . . 

Eastern  Extension  . . . . 
Western  and  Brasilian 


Mi>«ckllaneoos. 


Hndsen’s  Bay . 

London  General  Omnibus . 

North  Metropolitan  Tramways 
Peninsular  and  Oriental  Steam 
Telegraph  Construction . 


Closing 

Prices  Increase  Decrease 
Dec.  8. 


Argentine  Biz  per  Cent.,  1808 . 

Brasilian  Five  per  Cent.,  1871 . 

,,  do.,  1876 . 

Chilian  Five  per  Cent.,-1878 . 

Egyptian  Seven  per  Crat.,  1808 . 

„  Seven  per  Cent.,  1878 . 

,,  Kh6dive  Loan . 

French  Three  per  Cent.  Rentes . 

„  Five  per  Cent.  Rentes . 

Italian  Five  per  Cents . 

Peruvian  Six  per  Cents . 

„  Five  per  Cents . 

Portuguese . 

Russian  Five  per  Owt.,  1871 . 

*»  >»  1872  . 

„  Four  and  a  Half  per  Cent.,  1876 . 

Spanish  Tliree  per  Cents. . 

Turkish  Five  per  Cents . 

„  Six  per  Cent.,  1809 .  • 

„  Treasury  Bonds  (B  C) . 

Unlt^  States  Funded . 


AiOnaon  ana  uounty .  60 

London  Joint-Stock  .  40 

London  and  Westminster .  60 

Union  Bank  of  London .  40 


The  Editor  cannot  undertake  to  return  Manuscnpte, 
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DIRECTORS. 

Alexander  Brogden,  Esq..  M.P.,  Prince’s  Gate,  London. 

Wm.  Henry  Cooke,  Esq.,  M.D.,  Aldridge,  near  Walsall. 

William  Henry  Dnignan,  Esq.,  Rushall  Hall,  near  Walsall. 

David  Kendrick,  Esq.,  Willingsworth  Furnaces,  near  Wednesbury. 

George  Thomas,  Esq.,  Hatherton  Furnaces,  Bloxwich,  near  Walsall. 

Bankbkr. — The  Staflfordshlre  Joint-Stock  Bank  (Lifted),  Walsall. 

SouciTou.«. — Messrs.  Duignan,  Lewis,  and  Williams,  Walsall. 

This  Company  is  formed  to  work  the  Coal,  Ironstone,  and  other  minerals 
under  666  acres  nf  land  at  Walsall  Wood,  about  four  miles  from  the  town  of 
Walsall,  and  which,  with  about  48  acres  of  surface  land,  arc  held  under  leases 
from  the  Earl  of  Bi^ford  for  60  years  from  Midsummer,  1874. 

The  recent  sinkings  of  the  Aldridge  and  Leighs  Wood  Colliery  Companies  in 
the  immediate  neighbourhood  leave  no  doubt  as  to  the  presence  of  the  celebrated 
“  Deep  ”  and  “  Shallow  ”  Coals  of  the  BrownhiUs  and  Cannock  Chase  districts ; 
in  addition  to  which,  various  other  measures  of  forge,  furnace,  and  house  ooals, 
and  important  seams  of  ironstone  are  known  to  exist  and  to  admit  of  being 
profitably  worked. 

Two  shafts,  each  15  feet  in  diameter,  are  in  process  of  sinking,  and  are  now 
respectively  upwards  of  70  yards  and  90  yards  deep.  When  complete  they  will 
be  capable  of  raising  sbont  l.’iOO  tons  per  day. 

The  mining  lease  also  comprises  ezeeUent  beds  of  fire-clay  and  common  day, 
which  are  expected  to  prove  very  profitable.  Machinery,  capable  of  turning 
out  60,000  bricks  per  week,  has  been  erected  by  the  lessees,  and  is  now  in  work. 

The  property  is  acquired  by  the  Company  upon  terms  approved  by  two 
eminent  mining  engineers  -vix.,  Mr.  Henry  Johnson,  of  Dudley,  and  Mr.  David 
Peacock,  of  Tipton,  by  both  of  whom  the  Company  is  confidently  recommended 
as  a  safe  and  profitable  investment. 

The  leading  features  of  the  undertaking  are : — Abundant  and  excellent 
minerals,  central  situation,  facilities  of  transport  by  road,  railway,  and  canal, 
long  term,  and  low  royalties;  advantages  which  it  is  believed  offer  greater 
prospects  of  success  than  are  enjoyed  by  many  colliery  oompcuiies  whose  shares 
now  deservedly  command  a  high  premium. 

Full  information  on  the  above  and  other  points  and  particulars  of  the  con¬ 
tracts  entered  into  by  or  on  behalf  of  the  (iompany  will  be  found  in  the  pro¬ 
spectus,  which,  with  copies  of  the  mining  engineers’  reports,  and  a  map  and 
sections  of  the  estate,  will,  on  rt'quest,  be  forwarded  by  the  Company’s  solicitors 
to  any  person  who  may  desire  to  apply  for  shares. 


OVERLAND  ROUTE  and  SUEZ  CANAL. 

Under  C!ontract  for  the  oonveyanoeof  the  Mails  to  the  Mediterranean, 


India,  China,  Japan,  and  Australia.  The  Peninsular  and  Oriental  Steam  Navi¬ 
gation  Company  despatch  their  Steamers  from  Southampton,  vlA  the  Suez  Canal, 
every  Thursday,  from  V^ice  every  Friday,  and  from  Brindisi,  with  the  Overland 
Mails,  every  Monday. 

Offices — 122  Leadenhall  Street,  E.C.,  and  25  Oockspnr  Street,  S.W. 


TARURY  LANE.— Mr.  and  Mrs.  BOUCICAULT  in  the 

-L/  great  Irish  Drama,  SHAUGHRAUN,  illustrated  with  beautiful  scenes 


by  William  Beverley,  at  7.46  every  evening.  Preceded  by  THE  WHITE  HAT. 
'To  conclude  with  A  NABOB  FOR  AN  HOUR.  Prices  from  M.  to  £4  A». 
Doors  open  at  6.80,  commence  at  7.  Box  Office  open  from  10  till  5  daily. 


A/TASKELYNE  and  COOKE.— EGYPl’IAN  HALL, 

Daily,  at  3  and  8  o’clock.  Admission,  6<.,  3i.,  2«.,  It.  In  addition  to 
the  other  novelties  has  recently  been  added  the  extraordinary  feat  of  Mr. 
Maskelyne  Floating  his  Own  Body  over  the  heads  of  the  audience  in  the 
middle  of  the  Hall,  and  as  high  os  the  lofty  dome. — W.  MORTON,  Manager. 


A  RAILWAY  ACCIDENT  to  any  particular  person  is  no  doubt  a  (theoretioally) 
remote  contingenoy ;  but  as  it  may  happen  as  a  matter  of  fact  the  ve^ 
next  journey  undertaken,  and  as  the  sum  at  which  it  will  be  seen  the  risk 
(in  a  pecuniary  sense)  may  be  extinguished  FOB  LIFE  is  almost  absurdly 
small,  it  is  not  too  much  to  say  that  the  Insurance  is  AN  OBVIOUS  DUTY 
in  the  case  of  most  travellers. 


T3  AIL  WAY  ACCIDENT  MUTUAL  ASSURANCE 

Xi  COMPANY,  LIMITED. 

OFFICBS-42  POULTRY,  LONDON,  E.C. 


RESERVE  FUND  AND  GUABANTEB,  £14,000. 


•  TRUSTEES  AND  f  DIRECTORS. 


*  James  Abbiss,  Esq.,  J.P.  f  M.  E.  Marsden,  Esq. 

t  Michael  Angelo,  Etq.  *tR.  B.  Martin,  Esq.,  M.A.,  FJB.S. 

t  John  Brown,  Esq.  *t  Sir  John  Murray,  Bart.  (Chairman), 

t  C.  W.  C.  Hutton,  Esq.,  J.P.  t  H.‘  Osborne  White,  Esq. 

t  Arthur  logo,  Esq.  *  James  White,  Esq. 

*  Andrew  Johnston,  E'^q.,  J.P.  t  Major  J.  Copley  Wray, 

t  H.  B.  Knight,  Esq.,  Alderman. 

Ri^Mray  Accidents  only.  Mutual  Assurance  with  Ooarantee. 


A  Policy  covering  the  WHOLE  OF  LIFE  is  issued  by  the  Company  for  £3, 
insuring  a  sum  of  £1,000  if  kiUed,  or  a  weekly  allowanoe  for  total  disablement 
of  £6,  and  £1  10«.  for  partial  disablement. 

Table  of  Rates  for  smaUer  sums,  and  for  premiums  by  two  instalments. 
Prospectuses,  and  Propostd  F^rms  free  on  application  to  Mr.  W.  BURR,  F.8.S., 
Managing  Director. 


I 


TMFEKIAL  I^IRE  INSURANCE  COMPANY  (Estab- 

J-  lished  1803),  1  Old  Broad  Street,  E.C. ;  atkl  16  St  17  Pall  MaJi^  B.W. 
Capital,  £1,600,000.  Paid  np  and  Inverted,  £700,000. 

E.  COZENS  SMITH,  General  Mana^^er. 

PHCENIX  FIRE  OFFICE,  Lombard  Street  and  Charinir 

Crow,  London.  EaUbliahed  1782.  ° 


Prompt  and  liberal  Loss  settlements. 
Insurances  effected  in  all  parts  of  the  World. 


Secretariet  i  GEORGE  WM.  LOVELL. 

_ _  ^letanes  BROOMFIELD. 

rjlHE  BIRKBECK  BUILDING  SOCIETY’S  ANNUAL 

X  RECEIPTS  EXCEED  POOR  MILLIONS. 

HOW  TO  PURCHASE  A  HOUSE  FOR  TWO  GUINEAS  PER  MONTH, 
With  immediate  Possession  and  no  Rent  to  pay.— Apply  at  the  Office  of  the 
BilucBisCK  Building  Sochtty,  29  and  30  Southampton  Buildinfis,  Chancery  Lane. 

HOW  TO  PURCHASE  A  PLOT  OP  LAND  FOR  FIVE  SHILLINGS 
PER  MONTH. 

With  immediate  Possession,  either  for  Building  or  Gardening  purposes.— Apply 
at  the  Office  of  the  Bibkbeck  Freehold  Land  Society,  29  and  80  Southampton 
Buildings,  Chancery  Lane. 

HOW  TO  INVEST  YOUR  MONEY  WITH  SAFETY  AT  £4  PER  CENT. 

INTEREST. 

Apply  at  the  Office  of  the  Birkbeok  Bank.  All  sums  under  £60  repayable  upon 
demand.  Current  Accounts  opened  similar  to  ordinary  Bankers.  Cheque-booke 
supplied.  English  and  Fordgn  Stocks  and  Shares  purchased  and  sold,  and 
Advances  made  thereon. 

Office  Hours  from  10  till  4  ;  on  Mondays  from  10  till  9,  and  on  Saturdays  from 
10  tUl  2  o’clock.  ■’ 

A  Pamphlet  containing  full  particulars  may  be  obtained  post-free  on  apphco- 
tion  to  , 

FRANCIS  RAVBNSCROPT,  Manager. 


T^ILAPIDATIONS,  REPAIRS,  &c.  —  Valuations  and 

Estimates  made  for  the  above  by  P.  W.  A.  ALDER,  Surveyor, 
1  St.  Petersburgh  Terrace,  Moscow  Road,  Bayswater. 

Twenty-five  years’  practical  experience.  Highest  references. 

Terms  moderate. 


“C^RNEST  JONES,  Insurance  Broker,  13  Pall  Mall,  Man- 

.XJ  Chester,  who  represents  many  of  the  leading  English  and  Continental 
Fire  Insurance  Companies,  is  in  a  position  to  effect  Insurances  on  very  advan- 
tiigeons  terms  on  Theatres,  Saw  Mills,  Indiambber  Works,  Sugar  ^fineries. 
Oil  Works,  and  other  hazardous  ridu.  All  losses  promptly  and  liberally  settled 
at  his  Ol&ee  on  behalf  of  the  various  Companies.  Surveys  made,  and  rates 
quoted,  free  of  charge.  Marine  insurances  effected  at  the  lowest  current  rates. 

,  Business  establishoi  1865. 

Branch  Offices  in  London,  Glasgow,  aiid  other  important  towna 


D  RES  S. 

T  A  Y  ’  S  DOMESTIC  MOURNING  DEPARTMENT, 

fJ  REGENT  STREET. 


CHARGES. 
Under  Servants. 


SILK  and  CRAPE  BONNETS . from  0  16  6 

CASHMERE  SHAWLS . ,086 

(  OTTON  DRESS,  unmade  . „  0  6  6 

Do.  made  complete  . „  0  16  0 

VICTORIA  CORD  DRESS  BODICE,  trimmed  some  material, 

complete . .  1  8  6 

Do.  trimmed  (  Yape  . .  1  11  6 

CLOTH  JACKET . .  0  15 ' 0 

Upper  Servants. 

VICTORIA  CORD,  ALPACA,  or  FRENCH  TWILL  COSTUME 
SKIRT,  fully  trimm^,  and  BASQUE  BODICE,  with 

Tuckers,  complete  . ,,880 

Do.  trimmed  with  Crape  .  v.  ,,  4  4  0 

SILK  and  CRAPE  BONNET . „  0  18  6 

CLOTH  JACKET,  trimmed  Crape  . „  1  16  6 

MOURNING  FOR  LADIES. 

Messrs.  JAY,  anxious  to  remove  the  impression  which  they  find  has  gained 
undue  circulation,  that  none  but  the  richest  materials  in  Curtumee,  Mantles,  and 
Millinery  are  sold  at  their  Establishment,  deem  it  a  duty  to  themselves  and  the 
public  to  assure  all  families  who  have  not  yet  dealt  at  Jay’s  Mourning  Warehouse 
that  good  wearing  materials  are  cut  from  the  piece,  and  at  more  than  an  equiva¬ 
lent  for  the  price,  which  in  from  1*.  per  yard  upwards. 

Messrs.  JAY  have  always  at  command  experienced  Dressmakers  and  Milliners, 
who  act  as  Travellers,  so  that  in  the  event  of  Immediate  Mourning  being  re¬ 
quired,  or  any  other  sudden  emergency  for  drees,  one  can  be  desoatched  to  any 
part  of  the  kingdom  on  receipt  of  letter  or  telegram,  without  any  expense  what¬ 
ever  to  the  purchaser.  All  articles  are  marked  with  plain  figures,  and  charges 
are  the  same  as  if  the  goods  were  bought  for  ready  money  at  the  Warehouse  in 
Regent  Street. 

JAY’S 

LONDON  GENERAL  MOURNING  WAREHOUSE, 

243,  246,  247,  249,  and  261  Regent  Street. 


GhEOXiOGHST- 

149  STRAND,  LONDON,  W.O., 

QIVES  INSTRUCTION  in  MINERALOGY  and  GEO- 

T?  "ipply  elementary  oolleotions  of  Minerals,  Rooks,  and 

Fo^ls,  to  lUortrate  the  Works  of  Ansted,  Geikie,  Lyell,  Jukes,  Pago,  PhiUipa. 
and  others,  on  the  following  terms :—  » 

100  Small  Specimens  in  Cabinet,  with  Three  Trays .  £2  2  0 

900  Specimens,  larger,  in  Cabinet,  ^vith  Five  Trays .  6  6  0 

800  Specimens,  larger,  in  Cabinet,  with  Nine  Drawers  ....  10  10  0 

400  Specimens,  larger.  In  Cabinet,  with ’Thirteen  Drawers..  21  0  0 

More  extensive  Collections,  either  to  illustrate  Mineralogy  or  Geology,  at  80 
to  6,000  Guineas  each,  with  every  requisite  to  assist  those  commencing  the  study 
of  these  interestiniC  branches  of  Sdenoe,  a  knowledge  of  which  affords  so  xnuon 
pleasure  to  the  trareller  in  all  parts  of  the  World. 

In  the  more  expensive  collections  some  of  the  specimons  are  rare  and  all  more 
select. 


/^OURIERS’  SOCIETY,  12  Bury  Street,  St.  James’s. 

vy  Established  1861,  and  oompMedof  resjiectable  men  of  different  nations. 
Most  reliable  and  effioient  COURIERS  and  TRAVELLING  SERVANTS  may  be 
■eenred  by  applying  to  the  Secretary.  o  may 

\riSITORS  TO  THE  METROPOLIlS 

^  SHOULD  DINE  AT  THE 

CRITERION  TABLE  D’.HOTE, 

Served  in  the  Grand  Hall,  daily,  between  6.80  and  8  o’clock,  <v>nai«t.ing  of 
Soups,  Fish,  Entries,  Joints,  Sweets,  Ices,  and  Dessert. 

TURKS  SHILUNOS  AND  taXPK.NC£. 

SPIERS  St  POND,  The  Criterion,  Regent  Circus,  Piccadilly. 

BEST  AND  OHBAPBST  ME'THOD 

OF 

PERMANENT  PHOTOGRAPHIC  BOOK  HiLUSTRATIONS 

IS  TUB 

AUTOTYPE  PRINTING  PROCESS,  adopted  by  the 

Trustees  of  the  British  Museum,  the  Learned  Sodeties.  and  the  TioaiHng 
Publishers. 

For  Terms  and  Specimens,  address  SPENCER,  SAWYER,  BIRD  St  00., 
Autotype  Patentees  and  Printers,  36  Rathbone  Place,  W. 


J^ENNETT’S  WATCHES.— Cheapside. 

t:>ennett’s  gold  presentation  watches, 

XX  90  gs.,  80  gs.,  40  gs. 

TO  CLOCK  PURCHASERS.— JOHN  BENNETT,  having 

just  completed  great  alterations  in  bis  Clock  Show  Booms,  is  enabled  to 
offer  to  purchasers  the  most  extensive  stock  in  London,  comprising  docks  for 
the  drawing,  dining-rooms,  and  presentation,  of  the  highest  quality  and  newest 
designs. 

lOHN  BENNETT’S  WATCH  and  CLOCK  MANU- 

FACTORY,  64  and  66  Cheapside. 

Heal,  &  son,  ' 

196  to  198  TOTTENHAM  COURT  ROAD. 


AL  &  80N*S  CATALOGUE 

WITH  PhICHS  of 

BEDSTEADS, 

BEDDING, 

BEDROOM  FURNITURE. 

SENT  FREE  BY  POST. 


Heal  &  son, 

195  to  198  TOTTENHAM  COURT  ROAD, 


JOHNSTON’S 


LONDON,  W. 


(THE  OLD  HOUSE). 


CORN  FLOUR 


TAKE  NO  OTHER.  IS  THE  BIST. 

LAZENBY  &  SON’S  PICKLES,  Sauces,  and  Condi- 

•  meats.— E.  LAZENBY  It  SON,  sole  proprietors  of  the  celebrated  reodpts, 
and  manufacturers  of  the  Pickles,  Sauces,  and  Condiments  so  long  sod  favourably 
distinguished  by  their  name,  beg  to  remind  the  public  that  every  artide  pre¬ 
pared  by  them  is  guaranteed  as  entirely  unadulterated. — 92  Wigmore  Stnwt, 
Cavendish  Square  (late  6  Edwards  Street,  Purtman  Square),  and  18  Trinity  Street, 
London,  6J£. 

HARVEY’S  SAUCE.— CAUTION.— The  admirere  of  this 

celebrated  Sauce  are  particularly  requested  to  observe  that  each  bottle, 
prepared  by  E.  LAZENBY  It  SON,  bears  the  labd  used  so  many  years,  signed 

**  Eluabeth  Lcuenby.’* 


House  Cistern,  fitted 
ith  a  Cistern  Filter. 


NO  FAMILY  WHO  VALUE  THEIR  HEALTH  SHOULD  BE  WITHOUT  ONE  OF  THE 

LONDON  &  GENERAL  WATER  PURIFYING  COMPANY’S 


Portable  Oisttm 
Filter. 


(LIMITED)  PATENT  CISTERN  FILTERS, 

Charged  solely  with  Animal  Charcoal,  requiring,  when  once  Hxed,  no  attention  whatever, 

And  superior  to  all  others.  Vide  Professor  Frankland’s  Reports  to  the  Registrar-Oeneral,  July  Mg 
1866  November  1867,  and  May  1870.  See  also  the  Lattcei,  January  12,  1867.  Alw  Testimomals 
from’ Dr.  HassaU,  September  23,  1863  ;  Dr.  Lankester,  September  30,  1867  ;  and  Dr.  Letheby, 

February  15,  1865,  and  December,  1872. 

Price  £1  lOa.  and  upwards.  Portable  Filters  on  this  system,  £1  5s.  to  £3. 

“a,' W.  a.d  «ch.  Hou^hold  and  Fanay  F«t«.  6d. 

These  Filters  may  be  seen  in  operation,  and  fnll  particulars  may  be  obtoinsd  on  applicaUon  to  the  Secretary,  at  the  Office. 

157  STRAND,  W.C.  (four  doors  from  Somerset  House),  LONDON. 

Read  “  Water :  its  Impurities  and  Purification'*  Price,  per  post,  2d. 
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Du  BARRY’S  REVALENTA  ARABICA  CHOCOLATE- 

Powder  in  tin  canisters  for  12  cups,  at  2«. ;  24  cups,  Si.  M. ;  48  cups,  6i.  • 
288  cups,  80i. ;  676  cups,  66s.  * 

DU  BARRY’S  REVALENTA  BISCUITS.— They  soothe 

the  most  irritable  stomach  and  nerves,  in  nausea  and  sickness,  even  in 
pregnancy  or  at  sen,  heartburn,  and  the  feverish,  acid,  or  bitter  taste  on  waking 
up,  or  caused  by  onions,  garlic,  and  even  the  smell  left  by  tobacco  or  drinking 
They  improve  the  appetite,  assist  digestion,  secure  sound,  refreshing  sleep,  and 
are  more  higtily  nourishing  and  sustaining  than  even  meat.  1  lb.,  8s.  8d. ; 
2  lb.,  6<. ;  24  lb.,  60s. 

Depots  :  DU  BARRY”^ CO.,  No.  77  Rej^ent  street, 

London,  W, ;  same  house,  26  Place  VendAme,  Paris  ;  19  Boulevard  du 
Nord,  Brussels ;  2  Via  Tomaso  Orossi,  Milan  ;  1  Calle  de  Valverde,  Madrid ; 
28,  29  Passage,  Kaiser  Oallerie,  and  163,  164  Frederick  Street,  Berlin,  W. ;  8 
Wallfisch  Oasse,  Vienna  ;  and  at  the  Orooers’  and  Chemists'  in  every  town. 


lyo  MORE  PILLS  or  OTHER  DRUGS. 

-L  V  Any  invalid  can  cure  himself,  without  medicine,  inconvenience,  or 
expense,  by  living  on  DU  BARRY’S  DELICIOUS 

REVALENTA  ARABICA  FOOD, 

which  saves  fifty  times  its  cost  in  medicine,  and  is  irresistible  In  indigestion 
(dyspepsia),  habitual  constipation,  diarrhoea,  hsemorrhoids,  liver  complaints, 
flatulency,  nervousness,  biliousneas,  allkindsof  fevers,  sore  throats,  catarrhs,  colds, 
influenza,  noises  in  the  head  and  ears,  rheumatism,  gout,  poverty  and  impurities 
of  the  blood,  eruptions,  h>*8teria,  neuralgia,  irritabihty,  sleeplessness,  low  spirits, 
spleen,  acidity,  water  brash,  palpitation,  heartburn,  headache,  debility,  dropsy, 
cramps,  spasms,  nausea,  and  vomiting  after  eating,  even  in  pregnancy  or  at  sea  ; 
sinking  fits,  cough,  asthma,  bronchitis,  consumption,  exhaustion,  epilepsy, 
diabetw,  paralysis,  wasting  away.  Twenty-eight  years’  invariable  success  with 
a«lnltB  and  delicate  infants ;  80,000  cur(>s  of  cases  considered  hopeless.  It 
contains  four  times  as  much  nourishment  as  meat. 


r  1URE  of  LIVER  and  BILIOUS  COMPLAINTS. 

From  the  Rev.  James  T.  Campbell,  Syderstone  Rectory,  near  Fakenham, 
Norfolk.  “  Dec.  5, 1869. 

“  Gentlemen, — I  have  long  known  and  appreciated  the  virtues  of  DU  BARRY’S 
REVALENTA  ARABICA  FOOD.  In  all  cases  of  indigestion,  and  particularly 
when  the  liver  is  more  than  usually  affected,  I  condder  it  the  best  of  all 
remedies.  It  regulates  the  bile,  and  makes  it  flow  in  cases  which  would  not 
admit  of  mercury  in  any  shajx).  In  short,  a  healthy  flow  of  bile  is  one  of  its 
earliest  and  best  effects. — JAMES  T.  CAMPBELL.” 


FOR  PUDDINGS,  BLANC  MANGE,  &c. 

BROWN  AND  POLSON’S 
CORN  FLOUR 

HAS  TWENTY  YEARS’  REPUTATION. 


pURE  No.  68,471  of  GENERAL  DEBILITY. 

“  I  am  happy  to  be  able  to  assure  yon  that  these  last  tw  o  years,  since  I  ate 
DU  BARRY’S  admirable  REVALENTA  ARABICA,  I  have  not  felt  the  weight 
of  my  84  years.  My  legs  have  acquired  strength  and  nimbleness,  my  sight  has 
improved  so  much  as  to  dispense  with  spectacles,  my  stomach  reminds  me  of 
what  I  was  at  the  age  of  20 — ^in  short,  I  feel  myself  quite  young  and  hearty.  I 
preach,  attend  confessions,  visit  the  sick,  I  make  long  journeys  on  foot,  my  head 
is  clear  and  my  memory  strengthened.  In  the  interests  of  other  sufferers  I 
authorise  the  publication  of  my  experience  of  the  benefits  of  your  admirable 
food,  and  remain— Abbot  PETER  CASTELLl,  Bachelor  of  Theology  and  Priest 
of  Pninetto,  near  Mondovi.” 

rvU  BARRY’S  FOOD.— dTf.  W.  BENCKE,  Professor 

of  Medicine  in  Ordinary  to  the  University  of  Marburgh,  writes  in  the 
Berlin  Clinical  Weekly  of  April  8,  1872 :  “  I  shall  never  forget  that  I  owe  the 
preservation  of  one  of  my  children  to  the  Revalcnta  Arabica.  The  child,  not 
four  months  old,  suffered  from  complete  emaciation,  with  constant  vomiting, 
which  resisted  all  medics.!  skill,  and  even  the  greatest  care  of  two  wet  nurses.  I 
tried  DU  BAURY’8  REVALENTA  with  the  most  astonishing  success.  The 
vomiting  ceased  immediately  ;  and,  after  living  on  this  food  six  weeks,  the  baby 
was  restored  to  the  most  flourishing  health.  Similar  success  has  attended  all  my 
experiments  since  with  this  food,  which  I  find  contains  four  times  os  much 
nourishment  as  meat.” 

DU  BARRY’S  FOOD, — “Twenty-seven  years’  DYS¬ 
PEPSIA,  from  which  I  have  suffereii  great  pain  and  inconvenience,  and 
for  which  I  had  consulted  the  advice  of  many,  has  been  effectually  remove<i  by 
this  excellent  Food  in  six  weeks’  time.  Ac. — PARKER  D.  BINGHAM,  Captain, 
Royal  Navy. — London,  2nd  October,  1848.” 

TAU  BARRY’S  FOOD.— CONSTIPATION,  ASTHMA, 

Ac. — Cure  No.  49,832,  of  fifty  years’  indescribable  agony  from  dyspepsia, 
nervousness,  asthma,  cough,  constipation,  flatulency,  spasms,  sickness,  and 
vomiting,  by  DU  BARRY’S  FOOD.— MARIA  JOLLY. 

TAU  BARRY’S  FOOD.^^re  No.  62,422  of  CON- 

-L/  SUMI’TION. — “Thirty-throe  years’  diseased  lungs,  spitting  of  blood, 
iver  derangement,  deafness,  singing  in  the  ears,  constipation,  debility,  palpita¬ 
tion,  shortness  of  breath,  and  cough  have  been  removed  by  DU  BARRY’S 
DBI.ICIOU8  POOD.  My  lungs,  liver,  stomach,  head,  and  ears  are  all  right — my 
bearing  perfect.— JAMES  ROBERTS,  Timber  Merchant,  Frimley.” 

pvU  BARRY’S  FOCD.^^TlIVER,  NERVES.  —  Cure 

L'  No.  48,614.  Of  the  Marchioness  de  Brihon.- “  In  consequence  of  a  liver 
complaint  I  was  wasting  away  for  seven  year.i,  and  so  debilitated  and  nervous 
that  I  was  unable  to  rcml,  write,  or,  in  fact,  attend  to  anything;  with  a 
nervous  palpitation  all  over,  bad  digestion,  constant  sleeplessness,  and  the  most 
intolerable  nervous  agitation,  which  prevented  even  my  sitting  down  for  hours 
together.  I  felt  dreadfully  low-spirited,  and  all  intercourse  with  the  world  had 
be^me  painful  to  me.  Many  medical  men,  English  as  well  as  French,  had 
prescribwl  for  mo  in  vaia  In  perfect  despair  I  took  DU  BARRY’S  FOOD,  and 
lived  on  this  delicious  food  for  throe  months.  The  good  God  be  praised,  it  has 
completely  restored  me ;  I  am  myself  again,  and  able  to  make  and  receive 
visits,  and  resume  my  social  position. — Marchioness  DE  BREHAN,  Naples, 
April  17, 1869.” 

TAU  BARRY’S  FOOD.— CONSUMPTION,  Diarrhoea, 

-fc--/  Cramp,  Kidney,  and  Bladder  Disorders. — Dr.  Wurzer’s  Testimonial. — 
“Bonn,  July  19,1852. — Du  Barry’s  Pood  is  one  of  the  most  excellent,  nourishing, 
and  restorative  absorbents,  and  supersedes,  in  many  cases,  all  kinds  of  medicines. 
It  is  particularly  effective  in  indigestion  (dyspepsia),  a  confined  habit  of  body, 
as  also  in  diarrhoea,  bowel  complaints,  and  stone  or  gravel ;  inflammatory 
irritation  and  cramp  of  the  urethra,  the  kidneys  and  bladder,  and  haemorrhoids. 
—Dr.  RUD.  WURZBR,  I’rofessor  of  Medicine  and  Practical  M.D.” 

PURE  OF  DEBILITY,  BAD  DIGESTION,  AND 

V-y'  IRRITABILITY. 

“  DU  BARRY’S  REVALENTA  ARABICA  has  produced  an  extraordinary 
effect  on  me.  Heaven  be  blessed,  it  has  cured  me  of  nightly  sweatings,  terrible 
irritation  of  the  stomach,  and  bad  digestion,  which  had  lasted  18  years.  I  have 
never  felt  fx>  comfortable  as  1  do  now. — J.  COMPARET,  Parish  Priest,  St. 
Romain-des-  Isles.” 


Purchasers  arc  requested  to  notice  that  every  genuine  Packet  bears  the  fao- 

simile  signatures. 


JNO.  GOSNELL  &  CO.’S 


“TOILET  AND  NURSERY  POWDER,” 

Beautifully  Perfumed  and  Guaranteed  Pure. 

CHERRY  TOOTH  PASTE 

Is  greatly  superior  to  any  Tooth  Powder,  frivesthe  Teeth  a  pcarl-Iike  Whiteness, 
protects  the  enamel  from  decay,  and  imparts  a  pleasing  fragrance  to  the 
Breath.  Price,  Is.  iid.  per  pot. 

Sold  by  all  Chemists  and  Perfnmers,  and  at 
ANGEL  PASSA.GB,  93  UPPER  THAMES  STREET,  LONDON,  E.C. 


DINNEFORD’S  FLUID  MAGNESIA. 

The  Medical  Profession  for  Thirty  years  have  approved  of  this  pure  solution  of 
Magnesia  as  the  best  remedy  for  ACIDITY  of  the  STOMACH,  HEARTBURN, 
HEADACHE,  GOUT,  and  INDIGESTION ;  and  as  the  best  mild  aperient  for 
delicate  constitutions,  especially  adapted  fur  LADIES,  CHILDREN,  and 
INFANTS. 

DINNEFORD  &  CO.,  CHEMISTS,  172  New  Bond  Street,  London,  and  of  all 
other  Chemists  throughout  the  world. 


LAMPLOUOH’S 
PYRETIC  SAL  I 


HAVE  IT  IN  YOUR  HOUSES,  AND  USB  NO  OTHER, 

For  it  is  the  only  safe  antidote  in  Fevers,  Emptive  Affections,  Sea  or  Bilious 
Sickness,  and  Headache,  having  peculiar  and  exclusive  merits. 

SOLD  BY  ALL  CHEMISTS. 

CA.UTION. — Worthless  Salines  being  placed  before  the  public  with  the  mere 
transposition  of  the  words  of  my  labels,  which  do  not  contain  any  of  the  h«ilth- 
restoring  elements  of  Lui^lough’s  Pyretic  Saline,  it  is  of  the  utmost  imp'>rtanoe 


that  the  NAME  and  TBADE  MABK  on  a  BUFF-COliOtTBEJ) 
'WBAFPEB  envelopes  each  bottle,  and  on  which  dependence  alone  can  be 
placed. 

NOTE  ADDRKSS-113  HOLBORN  HILL,  LONDON. 


IVTRS.  BATCHELOR’S  HAIR  COLOR  RESTORER 

JltJl  Speedily  Restores  Grey  Hair  to  its  Original  Color. 

]\/rRS.  BATCHELORS  HAIR  COLOR  RESTORER. 

TYL  One  Shilling  per  Bottle.’*  The  Best  and  Cheapest. 

MILLARD’S  CHERRY  TOOTH  PASTK 

One  Shilling  per  Pot.  Cannot  be  surpassed. 

lYflLLARD’S  “INVISIBLE”  FACE  POWDER. 

lYL  6J.  Packets.  1«.  and  2s.  Boxes,  with  Puff.  Eminently  Pure  and 
Fragrant.— Of  all  Chemists,  Perfumers,  Ac.,  and  of  R.  H.  MlLLABiD  A  SONS, 
44  Barbican,  London. 


RUPTURES.- BY  ROYAL  LETTERS  PATENT. 

V\7HITE’S  MOC-MAIN  LEVER  TRUSS  is  allowed  by 

V  *  upwards  of  600  Medical  gentlemen  to  be  tbo  most  effective  invention 
in  the  curative  treatment  of  HERNIA.  The  use  of  the  steel  spring,  so  often 
hurtful  in  its  effects,  is  here  avoided,  a  soft  bandage  being  worn  round  the  body, 
while  the  requisite  resisting  power  is  supplied  by  the  MOC-MAIN  PAD  and 
PATENT  LEVER,  fitting  with  so  much  ease  and  closeness  that  it  cannot  be 
detected,  and  may  be  worn  during  sleep.  A  descriptive  circular  may  be  had, 
and  the  Truss  (which  cannot  fail  to  fit)  forwarded  by  po.st,oii  tbecircumferenoe 
of  the  body  two  inches  below  the  hips  being  sent  to  the  Manufactorer, 

Mr.  WHITE,  228  Piccadilly,  London. 

Single  Truss,  16«.,  21i.,  264.  6d.,  and  314.  6d. ;  postage  free.  Donble  ditto, 
314.  6<i.,  424.,  and  624.  6<f.;  postage  free.  Umbilical  ditto,  424.  and  624.  M. ; 
postage  free. 

Post-office  Orders  to  be  made  payable  to  John  White,  Post  Office,  Piccadilly. 

NEW  PATENT. 

Elastic  stockings,  knee-caps,  &c.,  for  vari- 

I  COSE  VEINS,  and  all  cases  of  WEAKNESS  and  SWELLING  of  the 
LEGS,  SPRAINS,  Ac.  They  are  porous,  light  in  texture,  and  inexpensive,  and 
are  drawn  on  like  an  ordinary  Stocking.  Price,  44.  6<f.,  74.  6<f.,  194.,  and  164. 
each ;  postage  free. 

JOHN  WHITE,  Manufacturer,  228  Piccadilly,  London. 


"I'AU  BARRY’S  FOOD. — Dr.  Livinj^tone,  describing  the 

J-  ^  province  of  Angola  in  the  Journal  of  the  London  Geographical  Society, 
mentions  the  happy  state  of  the  people,  “  Who  require  neither  physician  nor 
medicine,  their  staff  of  life  being  tho  REVALENTA  ARABICA  FOOD,  which 
keeps  them  perfectly  free  from  disease — consumption,  scrofula,  cancer,  Ac., 
having  been  scarcely  heard  of  among  them  ;  nor  small-pox  and  measles  for  more 
than  twenty  years.” 

DU  BARRY’’’S  FOOD. — “  Fevers,  Dysentery,  Exhaustion, 

Scurvy,  which  prevailed  on  board  our  good  ship  the  Jean  Bart,  of  the 
French  Navy, on  her  late  voyage  round  the  world,  have  yielded  to  DU  BARRY'S 
excellent  REVALENTA  ARABICA  FOOD,  which  we  found  far  superior  to  lime 
juice  and  compressed  vegetables  to  restore  officers  and  men  to  health  and 
strength,  and  we  regret  that  routine  should  hitherto  have  stood  in  the  way  of 
its  universal  adoption  in  the  Navy. — Drs.  L.  Maureite,  C.  Malcor,  L.  Deluiicle, 
J.  Vallery,  E.  Canvy,  G.  Bourdon,  E.  Ytier,  J.  Mondut,  Sourrieu.  Roads  off 
Hydres,  16th  May,  1873.” 

TAU  BABRY’S  RI'.VAEENTA  ARABICA  FOOD 

(snitably  packed  for  all  climates)  sells :  In  tins,  ^  lb.,  at  24. ;  of  1  lb., 
34.  M. ;  2  lb.,  64. ;  6  lb.,  144. ;  121b.,  284. ;  24  lb.,  604. 


HOLLOWAY’S  OINTMENT  AND  PILLS.— Multitudea 

suffer.ng  under  a  complication  of  disorders  might  obtain  relief  throogh 
these  healing  and  purifying  remedies,  which  t-hould  be  employed  without  a  day’s 
delay.  When  the  weather  is  variable,  and  colds  and  influenzas  sre  prevalent, 
this  Ulntment,  well  rubbed  upon  the  throat  and  chest,  gives  the  greatest  case, 
and  checks  all  tendency  to  inflammation  in  the  lungs  and  other  organs.  The 
Pills  assist  tho  curative  action  of  the  Ointment,  inasmuch  as  they  purify  the 
blood,  and  so  quicken  its  circulation,  that  congestion  is  rendered  almost  impos¬ 
sible.  Holloway’s  treatment  deals  most  successfully,  too,  with  tliat  very 
troublesome  and  often  tedious  ailment,  indigestion,  which  is  the  bane  of  thou¬ 
sands,  from  overwork  and  fast  living  in  the  present  day. 


NXJD^  VERITAS.— OREY  TTATR 


Restored  to  its  Original  Colour  by  this  valuable  preparation  in  a  shorter  time  and  more  permanently  than  by  any  other  restorer.  It 
is  acknowledged  to  be  the  most  effectual  and  safe  remedy  known ;  it  never  fails  to  nourish,  strengthen,  arrest  falling,  cleanse, 
preserve,  and  cause  a  most  healthy  and  luxuriant  growth  of  hair  of  the  original  shade.  It  contains  no  oil,  is  not  a  dye,  and  one  trial 
will  at  once  convince  that  it  has  no  equal. — Sold  by  Chemists,  Perfumers,  &c.,  in  Cases  at  10s.  6d.  Testimonials  and  Circulars 
post  free. 

Sole  Agents— R.  HOVENDEN  &  SONS,  5  GREAT  MARLBOROUGH  STREET,  W.,  and 

93  &  95  CITY  ROAD,  LONDON,  E.C. 


y:1Rant’s  morella  cherry  brandy, 

VJ  “  Queen’s  Quality,”  as  supplied  to  Her  Majesty.  Often  supersedes  Wine. 
A  Valuable  Tonic.  Delicious.  4t'ls.  per  dozen,  net. 

TYRANT’S  MORELLA  CHERRY  BRANDY, 

V  X  “  Sportsman’s  Special  Quality.”  Stronger  and  less  sweet.  50<.  per 
dozen,  net.  Prepayment  requir^. 

f^RANT’S  MORELLA  CHERRY  BRANDY. 

^X  Order  through  any  Wine  Merchant,  or  direct  of  T.  GRANT,  Distillery, 
Maidstone.  Carriage  Free  in  England. 

KINAHAN^S  .  LL  .  WHISKY. 

^IIIS  celebrated  and  most  delicious  old  mellow  Spirit  is  the 
.  J-  very  CREAM  of  IRISH  T  HISKIES,  in  quality  unrivalled,  perfectly  pure, 
and  more  wholesome  than  the  finest  Cogmao  Brandy.  Note  the  Red  Seal,  Pink 
Label,  and  Cork  branded 

“  KINAHAN’S  .  LL  .  WHISKY.”  Wholesale  Depfit— 

20  GREAT  TITCHFIELD  STREET,  OXFORD  STREET,  W. 

In  consequence  of  Spurious  Imitations  of 

LEA  &  PERRINS’  SAUCE. 

Which  are  calculated  to  deceive  the  Public,  LEA  &  PERRINS  have  adopted  a 
NEW  LABEL,  bearing  their  signature, 

“LEA  &  PERRIN  S," 

Which  will  be  placed  on  every  bottle  of  WORCESTERSHIRE  SAUCE  after 
this  date,  and  without  which  none  is  genuine. 

Sold  WTiolesale  by  the  Proprietors,  Worcester ;  CROSSE  &  .  BLACK. 
WELL,  Loudon  ;  and  Export  Oilmen  generally. 

Retail,  by  Dealers  in  Sauces  throughout  the  World.  I 

November,  1874.  ' 

EPPSES  COCOA. 

“  OY  a  thorough  knowledge  of  the  natural  laws  which 

J )  govern  the  operations  of  digestion  and  nutrition,  and  by  a  careful 
application  of  the  fine  properties  of  well-selected  cocoa,  Mr.  Epps  has  provided 
our  breakfast  tables  with  a  delicately  fiavoured  beverage  which  may  save  us 
many  heavy  doctors’  bills.  It  is  by  the  judicious  U!‘e  of  such  articles  of  diet  that 
a  constitution  may  be  gradually  built  up  until  strong  enough  to  resist  every 
tendency  to  disease.  Hundreds  of  subtle  maladies  are  fioatiug  around  us  ready 
to  attack  wherever  there  is  a  weak  point.  We  may  escape  many  a  fatal  shaft 
by  keeping  ourselves  well  fortified  with  pure  blood  and  a  properly  nourished 
frame.” — Civil  Hetxice  Qazett^, 


DR.  J.  COLLIS  BROWNE’S 
CHLORODYNE 

IS  THE  ORIGINAL  AND  ONLY  GENUINE 

'The  Public  are  CAUTIONED  against  the  unfounded  Btatementa  tmiuenciy 
made,  “that  the  composition  of  CHLORODYNE  is  known  to  Cbemista  and 
the  Medical  Profession.”  The  fact  is,  CHLORODYNE  was  Discovered  and 
Invented  by  Dr.  J.  COLLIS  BROWNE  (ex-Army  Medical  Staff),  and  so  named 
by  him,  and  it  has  baffled  all  attempts  at  analysis  by  the  first  Chemists  of  the 
day.  method  and  secret  of  the  preparation  have  never  been  published.  It 
is  obvious,  therefore,  that  anything  sold  under  the  name,  save  Dr.  J.  COLLIS 
BROWNE’S  CHLORODYNE,  is  a  Spurious  Imitation. 

CAUTION. — Vice-Chancellor  Sir  W.  P.  Wood  stated  that  Dr.  J.  COLLIS 
BROWNE  was  undoubtedly  the  Inventor  of  CHLORODYNE.  * 


I  CHLORODYNE  is  admitted  by  the  Profession  to  be  the  most  wonderful  and 
valuable  remedy  ever  discovered. 

CHLORODYNE  is  the  best  remedy  known  for  Coughs,  Consumption,  Bronchitis, 
Asthma. 

CHLORODYNE  effectually  checks  and  arrests  those  too  often  fatal  diseases. 
Diphtheria,  Fever,  Croup,  Ague. 

CHLORODYNE  acts  like  a  charm  in  Diarrhoea,  and  is  the  only  specific  in 
Cholera  and  Dysentery. 

CHLORODYNE  effectually  cuts  short  all  attacks  of  Epilepsy,  Hysteria,  Palpi* 
tation,  and  Bpasms. 

CHLORODYNE  is  the  only  palliative  in  Neuralgia,  Rheumatism,  Gout,  Canoer, 
Toothache,  Meningitis,  Ac. 

J.  C.  Baker,  Esq.,  M.D.,  Bideford.— It  is,  without  doubt,  the  most  valuable 
and  certain  Anodyne  we  bare.” 

Dr.  M’Millman,  of  New  Galloway,  Scotland. — "I  consider  it  the  most 
valuable  medicine  known.” 

From  Dr.  B.  J.  Boulton  A  Co.,  Homcastle.— ”  We  have  made  pretty  exten. 
sive  use  of  Chlorodync  in  our  practice  lately,  and  look  upon  it  as  an  excellent 
direct  Sedative  and  Anti-spasmodic.  It  seems  to  allay  pain  and  irritation  in 
whatever  organ,  and  from  whatever  cause.  It  induces  a  feeling  of  comfort  and 
quietude  not  obtainable  by  any  other  remedy,  and  it  seems  to  possess  this  great 
advantage  over  all  other  Sedatives,  that  it  leaves  no  unpleasant  after  effects.” 

Sold  in  bottles  at  Is.  l^d.,  2s.  9d.,  and  4s.  (id.  each.  None  is  genuine  without 
the  words  ” Dr.  J.  COLLiS  BRUWNE'S  CHLORODYNE”  on  the  Govemment 
Stamp.  Overwhelming  Medical  Testimony  accompanies  each  bottle. 

Bole  Manufacturer: 

J.  T.  DAVENPORT,  33  Great  Russell  Street,  Bloomsbury,  London. 
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&c"  coV, 

CAKPETS.  TOTTENHAM  COURT  ROAD,  FURNITURE. 

CARPETS.  5,000  BRASS  AND  IRON  BEDSTEADS  FURNITURE. 

CAKFiilb.  OUINEAS.  FUENITURE. 

_  illustrated  catalogue  free. 

[  OETZMANIsr^ 

FURNISH  YOUR 

67,  69,  71,  73,  &  77  HAMPSTEAD  ROAD, 

HOUSE  '  near  TOTTENHAM  COURT  ROAD. 

THROUGHOUT.  CARPETS,  FURNITURE,  BEDDING,  DRAPERY, 

FURNISHING  IRONMONGERY,  CHINA,  GLASS,  Ac.,  &c. 

^  A  Descriptive  Catalogue  {the  best  Furnishing  Guide  extant)  Post  Free. 

DELICIOUS.  INViaORATIlSTO.  and 
SUSTAINIJSTG^  to  all.  Being  easy  of 
digestion,  is  INDISPENSABLE  to  Invalids, 
Homoeopaths  and  Dyspeptics. 

“  It  SUPERSEDES  every  other  Cocoa 
in  the  Market.” — Globe. 

“  MARA  VILLA  COCOA  may  justly  he 
called  the  PERFECTION  of  PREPARED 
PROPRIETORS,  COCOA.”— Br/l/5/i  Medical  Journal. 


PROPRIETORS, 

TAYLOR  BROTHERS.  London. 
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Now  ready.  « 

fjiAMILY  HERALD  NEW  VOLUME. 

I-  Handsomely  bound.  Price  45.  6d. 

Norels  and  Tales. 

The  nitutrated  London  Newt,  in  reference  to  pure  literature,  speaks  of  the 
Family  Herald,”  ”  that  joy  to  tens  of  thousandsof  innocent  English  households.” 


THE  NEW  YORK  TRIBUNE. 

LONDON  OFFICE  FOR  ADVERTISEMENTS, 

84  FLEET  STREET,  E.C. 


Now  ready,  handsomely  bound  in  imitation  russia,  bevelled  boards,  price  is.  %d 

Family  herald  new  volume 

Containing  the  Complete  Novel  entitled  THE  SQUIRE’S  LEGACY. 
Novelettes,  Short  Stories,  and  EBfla}^. 

The  fieUurday  Retiew  says  ; — “  Its  novels  and  tales  are  quite  as  well  written  a 
the  best  circulating  library  stories.” 


From  the  «  PALL  HALL  GAZETTE;*  April  29tt,  1872. 

**  THE  TRIBUNE  is  beyond  compare  the  most  influential  Newspaper  in 
America;  it  is  for  the  United  States  what  our  own  *leadtng  Journal*  is  in 
England.'* 


Just  published. 

Fa  M  1 1.  Y  herald  new  volume. 

Handsomely  bound.  Price  4s.  6</. 

The  Public  Opinion  says  : — “  The  ‘  Family  Herald’  is  the  very  best  of  its  class. 
It  belongs  to  the  order  of  pure  literature,  and  its  varied  contents  supply 
amusement  and  instruction  to  every  member  of  the  family.” 

London  :  W.  STEVENS,  421  Strand ;  and  all  Booksellers. 


TO  ENGLISH  ADVERTISERS. 

THE  NEW  YORK  TRIBUNE,  published  daily  in  New  York,  circulates  in 
every  State  and  Territory  of  America,  and  in  the  principal  Citiee  of  Europe, 
where  it  may  be  found  in  the  most  important  Hotels,  Clubs,  Banking  Houses, 
Ac.  It  is  placed  on  board  every  Steamship  leaving  New  York  for  England. 

Its  readers  comprise  the  most  wealthy  classes,  great  numbers  of  whom  visit 
England  yearly,  and  buy  largely  here.  These  are  the  dosses  whom  English 
advertisers  want  to  reach,  and  this  large  and  profitable  American  business  can 
be  obtainsd,  or  increased,  by  advertising  in  the  NEW  YORK  TRIBUNE,  pre¬ 
cisely  as  English  business  is  obtained  by  advertising  in  a  leading  London  paper. 
The  value  of  the  American  trade  is  well  known.  The  value  of  THE  TRIBUNE 
as  a  means  of  securing  it  is  now  understood  by  some  of  the  best  London  houses, 
as  may  be  seen  by  its  European  advertising  columns.  They  have  found  that  a 
permanent  American  connection  can  be  established  by  making  themselves  known 
to  Americans  in  advance  of  their  coming  to  England. 

English  Advertisements  are  inserted  in  special  columns,  which  have  become 
familiar  to  the  American  public,  and  are  regularly  consulted  by  intending 
travellers,  and  by  American  houses  doing  business  with  England. 


From  the  “  SATURDA  Y  REVIEW,"  November  m,  1872. 

**  For  many  years  the  NEW  YORK  TRIBUNE  has  been  the  most  widely 
eirculcUed  paper  in  the  Northern  States," 


Letters  respecting  Advertisements  or  Subscriptions  to  be  addressed  to  Mr.  J.  T. 
Highland,  the  New  York  Tribune  Office,  84  Fleet  Street,  B.G. 


12  Table  Forks  . . 
12  Dessert  do.  . . 
12  Table  Spoons 
12  Deesert  do.  . . 
12  Tea  do.  . . 
2  Salt  do.  . . 
1  Mustard  do.  . , 
6  Egg  do.  . . 
1  Gravy  do.  . . 
1  Soup  Ladle  . . 
1  Fish  Knife.... 

1  Batter  Knife 

2  Sauce  Ladles.. 
1  Sugar  Sifter  . , 
1  Sugar  Tongs.. 


JOHN  TAN  N»S 

FOR  thieves  and  FIRES.’ 

11  NEWGATE  STREET,  E.C. 


yytiiat  is  your  crest  and  motto?  a 

W  VALUABLE  INDEX,  containing  the  Crest  and  Mottoes  of  ft0,000 
different  Families  in  England,  Ireland,  and  Scotland.  The  result  of  many  years’ 
labour.  Nowhere  else  to  be  found.  By  sending  Nome  and  County,  with  8s.  6d., 
a  plain  drawing  will  be  sent ;  if  painted  in  Heraldic  Colours,  7s.  Pedigrees 
tnuM^.  ‘The  arms  of  Man  and  Wife  blended.  The  proper  colour  for  Servants’ 
Livery,  w^t  Buttons  to  be  used,  and  how  the  carriage  should  be  painted, 
according  to  Heraldic  rules.  CuUeton’s  ”  Book  of  Family  Crests  and  Mottoes,’’ 
4,000  Engravings,  printed  in  colours,  £10  IO5. ;  “  'The  Manual  of  Heraldry,”  400 
Engravings.  8«.  6(/.,  post  free  by  T.  CULLETON,  Genealogist,  2b  Cranboume 
Street  (comer  of  St.  Martin's  Lane),  W.C.  The  Heraldic  Library  open  from  ten 
till  four.  _ 

OEAL  ENOR/VVINO  by  CULLETON. — Crest  Engraved 

^  on  Seals,  Rings,  Book-Plates,  and  Steel  Dies  for  stamping  paper,  7s.  M. 
Livery  Button  Dies,  £2  2s.  Crests  engraved  on  silver  spoons  and  family 
plate,  bs.  per  dozen  articles.  A  Neat  Denk  Beal,  with  engraved  Crest,  12s.  6<f. 
Register^  letter,  M.  extra.  T.  CULLETON,  Engraver  to  the  Queen  and  Royal 
Family,  2d  Cranboume  Street  (comer  of  St.  Maitin’s  Lane),  W.C.  • 

pULLETON’S  GUINEA  BOX  OF  STATIONERY 

contains  a  ream  of  the  very  beet  Paper  and  500  Envelopes,  all  beautifully 
stamped  with  Crest  and  Motto,  Monogram  or  Address,  and  the  Steel  Die  en- 
grav^  free  of  charge.  T.  CULLETON,  Die  Sinker  to  the  Board  of  Trade, 
25  Cranboume  Street  (comer  of  St.  Martin’s  Lane),  W.C. 


Cmet  Frames,  18i.  6d.  to  70j.  ;  Tea  and  Coffee  Services,  70j.  to  2005. ;  Comer 
Dishes,  £6  I65.  the  Set  of  Four ;  Cake  Baskets,  255.  to  505. ;  and  every  article  for 
the  Table  as  in  silver. 

/  ALD  GOODS  RE-SILVERED  equal  to  New.  RICHARD 

V  /  and  JOHN  BLACK  beg  to  call  attention  to  their  superior  method  of 
ELECTRO-SILVERING,  by  which  process  goods,  however  old,  can  be  re- 
silvered  equal  to  new. — Estimates  given  for  re-plating. 

SLACK’S  TABLE  CUTLERY.  —  IVORY  TABLE 

KNIVES,  beet  quality,  warranted  not  to  come  loose  in  the  handles,  and 
to  balance. 

1st  size.  2nd  size.  3rd  size. 

1  Dozen . £0  16  0  £10  0  £12  0 

1  Pair  of  Carvers  ..046  056  060 

Messrs.  SLACK  have  been  celebrated  fifty  years  for  their  superior  manufac¬ 
ture  of  Table  Knives. 

^LACK’S  BATH  WAREHOUSE  contains  the  largest 

O  assortment,  at  the  lowest  prices,  of  Shower  and  Sponging  Baths,  from 
7s.  M. ;  Hip  Baths,  from  155. ;  Pen  Baths,  I85.  6<f. ;  Sets  of  Toilet  Ware,  I85. 

^LACK’S  DISH-COVERS  in  Britannia  Metal  and  Block- 

Cj  tin.  The  greatest  variety  of  patterns  always  on  show,  commencing  at 
185.  the  Set  of  Six.  Ditto  Queen’s  Pattern,  285.  Silver  Pattern,  with  electro¬ 
plated  handles,  495, 

SLACK’S  “  STRAND  ”  RAZOR  excels  all  others.  Price, 

One  Shilling.  Sent  free  to  any  part  on  receipt  of  14  stamps  ;  the  money 
returned  if  not  approved  of. 

SLACK’S  FENDER  and  FIRE-IRON  WAREHOUSE 

^  is  the  most  economical,  consistent  with  quality. 

Every  New  Design  always  on  show. 

Block  Fenders,  35.  6d.  to  65. 

Brunaed  Fenders,  IU5.  to  805. 

Bright  Steel  and  Ormolu,  655.  to  1205. 

Bed-room  Fire-irons,  85.  to  bs.  9d. 

Drawing-room  ditto,  IO5.  6d.  to  tiOs. 

Improv^  Coal-Boxes,  45.  6d.  to  305. 

Bronzed  Kettles  and  Stands,  I85.  6d.  to  855. 

Tea  Urns,  best  London  Make,  45s.  to  9bs. 

Iron  Trays,  set  of  Three,  95.  6d.  to  305. 

Papier  Mach^  ditto,  SO5.  to  955. 

Copper  Teakettles,  65.  6<f.  to  145.  6<f. 

(^LACK’S  KITCHEN  SETS  of  CULINARY  REQUl- 

^  BITES. 

First  Prize  Set .  £3  0  0 

Medium  Set  .  8  11  0 

Large  Set  .  24  19  0 

^LACK’S  ILLUSTRATED  CATALOGUE  GRATIS, 

or  sent  post-free,  containing  upwards  of  350  Engravings,  and  Prices  of 
Fenders,  Fire-Irons,  Famishing  Ironmongery,  Slack’s  Nickel  and  Elootro-plated 
Wares,  Table  Cutlery,  Ac.  No  person  should  furnish  without  one. 

RICHARD  &~J0HN  BLACK, 

XR03ir^0XTC3^X:^S  to  XZHIS.  a.  TSSX 

336  STRAND,  W. 


TJAISED  MONOORA.MS  by  CULLETON.  Quarter 

X\  ream  of  paper  and  125  bigh-fiap  envelopes,  stamped  in  rich  colours,  with 
a  beautiful  monogram,  65.  No  charge  for  engraviug  die.  T.  CULLETON, 
Engraver  to  the  Queen,  and  Die  Sinker  to  tlie  Board  of  Trade,  25  Cranboume 
Street  (corner  of  St.  Martin’s  Lane),  W.C. 


^^ULLETON’S  PLATES  for  MARKING  LINEN  require 

no  preparation,  and  are  easily  used.  Initial  Plate,  Is. ;  Name  Plates, 
25.  6d. ;  Set  of  Moveable  Numbers,  2s.  6d. ;  Greet  or  Monogram  Plate,  bs, ;  with 
directions,  poet  frt«  for  cosh  or  stamps,  by  T.  CULLETON,  25  Cranboume  Street 
(comer  of  St.  Martin’s  Lane),  W.C. 


Electro- Plated 
Fiddle  Pattern. 

strong  Plated 
Fiddle  Pattern. 

£  5.  d. 

£  5.  d. 

1  11  0 

1  18  0 

10  0 

1  10  0 

1  10  0 

1  18  0 

10  0 

1  10  0 

0  12  0 

0  18  0 

0  2  0 

0  8  0 

0  10 

0  16 

0  9  0 

0  12  0 

0  6  0 

0  7  6 

0  9  6 

0  13  0 

0  11  0 

0  18  0 

0  2  6 

0  8  6 

0  5  6 

0  7  0 

0  8  0 

0  4  9 

0  2  6 

0  3  0 

i^T 

'  0 

11  2  8 

Thread 

Pattern. 

£  5. 

d. 

2  4 

0 

1  12 

0 

2  4 

0 

1  12 

0 

1  2 

0 

0  4 

0 

0  2 

0 

0  11 

0 

0  9 

6 

0  15 

0 

0  16 

6 

0  5 

0 

0  8 

0 

0  4 

0 

0  3 

6 

12  11 

6 
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In  8vo,,  bound  In  cloth,  price  16i. 

KASHMIE  AND  KASHGAE : 

A  NARRATm;  OP  THE  JOURNEY  OP  THE  EMBASSY  TO 
KASHGAR  IN  1873-74. 

By  H.  W.  BELLEW,  O.S.I., 

Surgeon-Major  Bengal  Staff  Corps,  Author  of  “  Journal  of  a  Mission  to  Kanda- 
har  in  1857-68  ;  ”  »  From  the  Indus  to  the  Tigris,”  Ac. 

The  author  visited,  both  as  a  member  of  the  Embassy,  and  in  his  private 
capacity,  Cazi  Ya’cub  Khan,  and  gives  a  vivid  sketch  of  his  household  and 
character. 

London  :  TRtJBNER  A  CO.,  Ludgate  Hill. 


NEW  NOVELS  AT  ALL  THE  LIBRARIES. 

ONWARDS!  BUT  WHIITIERP  A  Life  Study.  By 

A.  E.  N.  Bewicke,  Author  of  ”  Lonely  Carlotta,”  ‘‘  The  Last  of  the 
Jeminghams,”  Ac.  2  vols. 

HELEN  BLANTYBE.  By  A.  E.  A.  Mair.  2  vols. 
SHERBORNE;  or,  the  House  at  the  Four  Ways.  By 

BnwAiU),  H.  Dkiuno,  Author  of  “  Letheuillier,”  ”  Grey’s  Court.”  Ac. 
3  vols. 

A  WINTER  STORY.  By  the  Author  of  The  Rose 

Garden.” 

SOJOURNERS  TOGETHER.  By  F.  Frankport  Moore, 

Author  of  “  Plying  from  a  Shadow,”  Ac. 

London  :  SMITH,  ELDER  A  CO.,  15  Waterloo  Place. 


Now  ready  (One  Shilling),  No.  192. 

The  CORNHILL  magazine  for  December.  With 

Illustrations  by  Gbouoe  uu  Maurixr  and  A.  Hopkins. 

CO.N  TENTS  : — 

The  Atonement  of  Leiun  Dundas  (With  an  Illustration).  Chaps.  XVII. — 
What  Must  Come.  XVIII. — Reckoning  with  Learn.  XIX. — At  Steel's 
Cbmer.  ^  XX. — In  her  Mother’s  Place. 

Dante  in  Exile. 

Jacques  Girard’s  Newspapers ;  or,  the  Trials  of  a  French  Journalist. 

The  Arabian  Nights. 

The  Hand  of  Ethelberta  (With  an  Illustration).  Chaps.  XXVU. — The  Royal 
Academy — The  Harefield  Estate.  XXVIII. — Ethelberta’s  Drawing-room. 
XXIX.— Belmaine’s — Cripplegate  Church.  XXX. — Ethelberta’s  —  Mr. 
Chickerel’s  Room. 

London  :  SMITH,  ELDER  A  CO.,  15  Waterloo  Place. 


Just  published,  vrith  Views  and  Maps,  royal  8vo.,  in  gilt  cloth,  price  2«. 

The  advantages  of  GLENGARIFF  aa  a  winter 

HEALTH  RESORT.  With  Testimonials  from  eminent  Physicians  and 
Authors,  describing  the  enchanting  scenery,  together  with  particulars  of  the 
Eccles  Sanitorium. 

TWO  GOOD  MAPS,  with  coloured  Chromos  and  Woodcuts. 

London  :  ROBERT  JOHN  BUSH,  32  Charing  Cross. 


This  day  is  published,  price  3<.  6d. 

Remarks  on  the  Cambridge  mathematical 

STUDIES,  and  their  Relation  to  Modem  Physical  Science.  By  James 
Chauljs,  Plumian  Professor  of  Astronomy  and  Experimental  Philosophy  in  the 
University  of  Cambridge. 

Cambridge :  DEIGHTON,  BELL  A  CO.  London  :  GEORGE  BELL  A  SONS. 


Fourth  Thousand. — Dedicated  by  command  to  H.R.H.  the  Duke 
Edinburgh. 

Songs  for  sailors.  Bv  W.  C.  Bennett.  crown  8vo. 

it.  6d.  A  Cheaper  Edition,  1«.  'Morning  Pott.—**  Spirited,  melodious,  and 
vigorously  graphic.”  Dailg  Ahm.— “Very  spirited.”  Pall  Mull  Gatrtte.— 
**  Really  admirable.”  Illustrated  London  Sewt.—**  Right  well  done.”  Morning 
AdverHter.—**  Sure  of  a  wide  popularity.”  Echo.—**  Songs  such  as  sailors  most 
enjoy.”  Axanifner.— “  Full  of  incident  and  strongly  expressed  sentiment.” 
Qraphie. — “  We  may  fairly  say  that  Dr.  Bennett  has  taken  up  the  mantle  of 

Dibdin.”  _ 

HENRY  S.  KING  A  CO.,  65  Comhill,  and  12  Paternoster  Row. 


Ij'OR  unto  us  a  child  is  born  (Handel). — 

-I-  Transcribed  for  the  Pianoforte  by  GEORGE  FREDERICK  WEST. 
3i. ;  free  by  post  18  stamps.  AU<i,  Schoelcher’s  “  Life  of  Handel,”  pp.  443,  It.  6J. 

IFTS  FOR  the  music  FOLIO,  beautifully  illustrated 

If  in  colours.  The  Star  of  India  Galop— The  Arctic  Waltzes— Rlpletto 
Quadrille— Les  Fillee  d’Albiou  Waltz— The  Polo  Quadrille— I’erles  d’Orieut 
Waltzes,  4i.— Une  Mating  Musicale  Polka,  it. ;  Bonne  Nult  Valse ;  all  com¬ 
posed  for  tile  piano  by  G.  J.  RUBINI.  Price  4t.  each ;  poet  free  for  24  stamps. 

IVTATIONAL  SONGS.— Messrs.  ROBERT  COCKS  &  00., 

A  V  who  have  lately  given  to  the  public  several  exceptionally  uitereeting  oon- 
tributioDs  to  the  school  of  popular  “  national  ”  music,  are  now  Lwui^  a  series 
of  admirable  part-song  arrangements,  founded  on  such  patriotic  as 

“  God  Bless  the  Prince  of  Wales,”  “  (io<l  Bless  Our  Sailor  I^noe,  Victoria, 
and  “Let  the  hills  resound,”  at  the  almost  incredibly  small ch^ge of  four  stamps 
each.  Vide  8/teJklU  and  Rotherham  Independmi.—Londoii :  6,  New  Burlington 
Street.  N.B.— The  songs  may  be  had  (price  34.  and  44.  eacli)  at  half>pnce. 
Order  everywhere.  _ 

/COUNSELS  TO  AUTHORS.— Those  about  to  Publish 

should  consult  the  “  SEARCH  FOR  A  PUBLISHER.  .  , 

“  The  book  is  thoroughly  practical,  and  the  advice  given  to  authors  sound  and 

honest.”— Opinion.  .  ixr 

London  :  PROVOST  A  CO.,  36  Henrietta  Street,  W.C. 


TO  ADVERTISERS. 

PHE  MIDLAND  FREE  PRESS. 

The  leading  Liberal  Paper  in  Leicester.  „ 

CIRCULATION,  SIXTEEN  THOUSAND  WEEKLY. 
Publishing  Office  s  18  Belvoir  Street,  Leicester. 


Now  ready,  latest  edition. 

J^ESSRS.  FELTOE  &  SON’S  PAMPHLET.  Free  by 

27  Albemarle  Street,  W. 


fpHE 


thoroughly  revised. 


COMPIjETE  editions  of  JOHN  STUABT  MILL'S 
DISSBBTATIONS. 

In  Four  Volumes,  8to.,  price  £2  7#.,  cloth. 

7 DISSERTATIONS  and  DISCUSSIONS,  Political,  Philo- 

M-.'  sophical,  and  Historical.  By  John  Stoart  Mill. 

_  London :  LONGMANS  A  CO. 

PROFESSOR  BAIN’S  PHILOSOPHICAL  WORKsl 

New  Edition  now  ready,  in  8to.,  price  154.  cloth. 

5  E5IOTIONS  and  the  WaLL.  By  A.  Bain,  LLD., 

Professor  of  Lo^c  in  the  University  of  Aberdeen.  The  Third  Edition 
1,  and  in  great  part  re-written. 

M'or*4  5|f  the  tame  Author! — 

The  SENSES  and  the  INTELLECT.  Third  Edition.  8vo.  IS4 
LOGIC,  DEDUCTIVE  and  INDUCTIVE  :— 

Deductive,  44.  «kf.  Inductive,  64. 

MENTAL  and  MORAL  SCIENCE,  price  IO4.  id. 

Or,  PSYCHOLOGY  and  HISTORY  of  PHILOSOPHY.  64.  6J 
ETHICS  and  ETHICAL  SYSTEMS,  it.  id. 

London  :  LONGMANS  A  CO. 

ILLUSTRATED  EDITION  OF  W.  B.  SCOTT’S  POEMS. 

Just  Published,  in  One  Volume,  crown  8vo.  price  154. 

POEMS.  By  William  B.  Scott.  I.  Ballads  and  Tales; 

II.  Studies  from  Nature ;  HI.  Sonnets,  Ac.  Illuutratod  by  17  Etchings 
by  L.  AiaiA  T.vniaia  and  William  B.  Scorr. 

SELECT  OPINIONS  OP  THE  PRESS. 

“  Mr.  Scott  has  an  eye  for  beauty . In  his  thoughts  there  is  a  refreshing 

manliness.” — Literary  World, 

**  Mr.  Scott  has  acquired  a  very  complete  technical  power  In  the  kind  of 
etching  be  has  chosen  to  pursue.” — The  Portfolio. 

**  These  poetic  works  ore,  so  to  speak,  the  high-level  landmarks  of  a  dis¬ 
tinguished  career  in  art  and  letters.”— Aotn/on  Quarterly  Review. 

“  Mr.  Scott  has  elaborated  his  miniature  etchings  to  the  highest  pitch  ;  more¬ 
over,  be  has  had  the  aid  of  one  of  the  greatest  pcuuters  of  our  time.”— Arf 
Journal. 

**  One  finds  clear  and  vivid  pictorial  effects  ;  occasionally  a  restrained  and 
sombre  passion  fitted  for  the  telling  of  old  and  terrible  stories ;  ajiii  always 
choice  and  concise  diction.” — Daily  Newt. 

**  Although  bis  poetry  belongs  to  what  has  been  called  the  pre-Raplumlite 
school,  yet  he  in  no  way  remiuds  one  cither  of  Swinburne,  Rowetti,  or  Morris. 
Mr.  Scott  is  above  all  things  original.” — Wedminster  Review. 

**  Altogether  tliis  book  is  satisfactory,  both  as  a  pnxluction  and  a  possession. 
It  helps  on  the  golden  age  when  for  every  moment  of  life  there  shall  be  a  sung 
to  re^,  a  picture  to  soe,  a  movement  of  music  to  hear  aud  to  enjoy.”— 
Academy. 

**  Mr.  Scott  is  always  complete  master  of  himself,  always  able  to  sketch  the 
most  charming  thoughts,  feelings,  or  incidents  in  the  must  charming  way.  The 
painter  shows  himself  as  much  as  the  poet ;  the  whole  book  is,  in  fact,  a  wilder¬ 
ness  of  pictures.  It  is  like  an  Academy  exhibition  in  print,  with  this  ezoeptiou, 
that  all  the  pictures  ore  good.’’— Pall  Mall  Gatette. 

London  :  IA)NGMANS  A  CO..  Paternoster  Row. 

13  Gkkat  Marlborouou  Strrkt. 

HURST  &  BLACKETT’S  NEW  WORKS. 


CELEBRITIES  I  HAVE  KNOWN;  WITH 

EPISODES,  POUTICAL,  SOCIAL,  SPORTING,  and  THEATRICAL. 
By  Lord  Wiluam  Pitt  Lkmnox.  2  vols.  demy  8vo.,  304. 

“  Lord  William  Lennox  from  his  earliest  da3r8  has  lived  on  terms  of  Intimacy 
with  persons  of  high  i>olitical,  military,  Uiuatrical,  aud  literary  celebrity.  He 
has  an  eye  fur  character,  can  tell  a  good  story,  aud  bos  pienty  of  good  stories  to 
tell.  His  pages  are  full  of  interest.  Celebrities  of  tlie  first  Importance  are  pre¬ 
sented  in  their  habits  as  they  lived.” — Puli  Mall  Gatette. 

MY  YOUTH,  BY  SEA  AND  LAND,  FROM 

1809  TO  1616.  By  Chaiiles  Lonrs,  formerly  of  the  Royal  Navy,  late 
of  the  Coldstream  Guards.  2  vols.,  214. 

“  Major  Loftus  gives  us  a  book  os  entertaining  as  ‘  Midshipman  Easy,'  and  as 
instruotive  as  a  book  of  travels.  It  has  nut  a  duU  page  in  it.”— United  Service 
Magatine. 

NOTES  OF  TRAVEL  IN  SOUTH  AFRICA. 

By  C.  J.  Andrrshon,  Author  of  “  Lake  Ngaml,”  Ac.  Edited  by  L.  Lloyd, 
Author  of  “  Field  Sports  of  the  North.”  1  vul.  8vo.,  with  Portrait,  154. 

“  This  book  is  must  interesting  reading,  and  the  notes  on  the  zoology  of 
Damaralond  are  especially  to  be  recommeudod  to  the  naturalist.”— So/.  Rev. 

RECOLLECTIONS  OF  COLONEL  DE 

(K)NNEVILLB.  Edited  from  the  Fren<2i  by  CHABurm  M.  Yomob, 
Author  of  “  The  Heir  of  Redclyffe,”  Ac.  2  vols.,  2l4. 


THE  NEW  AND  POPULAR  NOVELS. 

HONOURS  DIVIDED.  By  Mobley  Farrow, 

Author  of  “  After  Baxtow’s  Death,”  Ac.  8  vols. 

BLACKSMITH  AND  SCHOLAR.  By 

MoltTIMKU  COLUNS.  8  Vols. 

**  This  novel  is  as  thoroughly  amusing  as  any  of  Mr.  Collins’  previons  pro¬ 
ductions.”— TAc  World. 

DIANE.  By  Mrs.  Macquoid,  Author  of 

“  Patty,"  Ac.  2  vote.,  214. 

“  A  charming  story.  One  of  Mrs.  Macquoid's  happiest  efforts.”— 

THE  SQUIRE’S  LEGACY.  By  Mary  Cecil 

Hat,  Author  of  “  Old  Myddelton’s  Money.”  3  vols. 

«  This  book  deserves  the  suooeu  which  should  attend  pure  ideals  and  a  grace¬ 
ful  fancy.  Doris  U  a  charming  heroine.” — Athenceum. 

MY  LOVE,  SHE’S  BUT  A  LASSIE.  By 

the  Author  of  “  (^ueenie.”  8  vote. 

“  An  intereeting  book.  The  characten  arc  rirld.”— Academy. 

WILD  HYACINTH.  By  Mrs.  Randolph, 

Author  of  “  Oentianella,”  Ac.  8  vote. 

SISTER  ANNA.  By  Mrs.  Boulter.  3  vols. 

[/g4<  ready. 
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NEW  WOEKS. 


The  INDIAN  ALPS  and  How  we  Crossed  them; 

a  Narratire  of  Two  Yean’  Residence  in  the  Himalayas,  and  Two  Months’ 
Tour  in  the  Interior.  By  a  Lady  Pioneer.  With  160  Illustrations  from 
Drawings  by  the  Authoress.  Imperial  8to.  42s.  [In  a /ew  dayi. 

LIFE,  WORK,  and  OPINIONS  of  HEINRICH 

HEINE.  By  William  Stioand.  2  vols.  with  Portraits  of  Heine, 
price  28s.  [On  Saturday  next. 

TYROL  and  the  TYROLESE ;  an  Account  of  the 

People  and  the  Land,  in  their  Historical,  Sporting,  and  Mountaineering 
Aspects.  By  W.  A.  Bailue  Okohman.  Crown  8to.  with  Illnstrations 
from  Sketches  by  the  Author.  Price  14<.  [Aienr/y  rtady. 

The  FROSTY  CAUCASUS  ;  an  Account  of  a 

Walk  through  Part  of  the  Range,  and  of  an  Ascent  of  Elbrus  in  the 
Sommer  of  1874.  By  F.  C.  Ouove.  With  Illustrations  engraved  on 
Wood,  and  a  Map.  Crown  8vo.  price  16<. 

lectures  delivered  in  AMERICA  in  1874. 

By  Charles  Kucosley,  F.L.S.  F.O.S.  late  Rector  of  Eversley.  Crown 
8  VO.  price  6«. 

The  SEVENTH  GREAT  ORIENTAL 

MONARCHY,  or  a  History  of  the  SASSANIANS.  By  O.  Rawijnson,  M.A. 
8vo.  with  Illustrations.  [Arar/y  readjf. 

LITTLE  WALKS  in  LONDON,  in  French  and 

English.  By  Yveuno  Ram>Baud.  With  Seven  Etchings  by  John 
Leech.  Small  4to.  price  6<.  [In  a/ew  day*. 

HIGGLEDY-PIGGLEDY;  or,  Stories  for  Every¬ 
body  and  Everybody’s  Children.  By  the  Right  Hon.  E.  H.  Knatchbull* 
Huorksen,  M.P.  With  Nine  Illustrations  from  Original  Designs  by 
Richard  Doyle.  Crown  8vo.  price  6t. 

The  LAW  of  NATIONS  CONSIDERED  as 

INDEPENDENT  POLITICAL  COMMUNITIES;  the  Rights  and  Duties 
of  Nations  in  Time  of  War.  By  Sir  Travers  Twish,  D.C.L.  F.R.S.  New 
•  Edition,  with  Copious  Additions.  8vo.  price  21«. 

DOMINUS  ILLUMINATIO  MEA  :  a  Sermon 

preacheci  at  Oxford  November  23,  1875,  by  Henht  Edward,  Cardinal 
Archbishop.  8vo.  [In  a  few  days. 

The  GRAVER  THOUGHTS  of  a  COUNTRY 

PARSON.  Third  Series.  By  A.  K.  H.  B.  Author  of  “  The  Recreations 
of  a  Country  Parson.”  Crown  8vo.  price  8s.  6d.  [On  Thursday  next, 

RRANDE’S  DICTIONARY  of  SCIENCE, 

LITERATURE,  and  ART.  Re-edited  by  the  Rev.  O.  W.  Cox,  M.A. 
amisted  by  contributors  of  eminent  Scientifle  and  Literary  Acquirements. 
3  vols.  m^um  8vo.  price  68s. 

M'CULLOCH’S  DICTIONARY  of  COMMERCE 

and  COMMERCIAL  NAVIOATION.  Naw  Edition,  with  the  Statlatical 
Information,  Ac.  completed  in  a  Supplement  to  the  year  1875.  8vo. 
price  C3«. 

EWALD’S  HISTORY  of  ISRAEL.  Translated 

by  J.  E.  Cari’ENTER,  M.A.  with  a  Preface  by  RuR'^ell  Martixeau,  M.A. 
New  Edition  of  Vols.  I.  and  11.  [Nearly  ready. 

On  the  INFLUENCE  of  AUTHORITY  in 

MATTERS  of  OPINION.  By  the  late  Sir  Ukouoe  Coknkw’all  Lewts, 
Bart.  New  Edition.  [Just  ready. 

CHIPS  from  a  GERMAN  WORKSHOP.  By  F. 

Max  MULLER,  M.A.  Complete  in  4  void.  8vo.  price  £2  18«. 

SOCIAL  GLEANINGS.  By  Mark  Boyd,  Author 

of  ”  Reminiscences  of  Fifty  Years."  Post  8vo.  price  10«.  Gd. 

The  HISTORY  of  MODERN  MUSIC,  a  Course 

of  Lectures  delivered  at  the  Royal  Institution.  By  John  Hullah.  New 
Edition,  1  vol.  demy  8vo.  price  8s.  6<l.  [In  a  few  days. 

RELIGION  and  SCIENCE,  their  Relations  to 

Each  other  at  the  Present  Day  :  Tliree  Essays  on  the  Grounds  of 
Religious  Belief.  By  Stanley  T.  Uhmon,  B.D.  8vo.  price  lOi.  Gd. 

A  STUDY  of  HAMLET.  By  Frank  A. 

Marshall.  Svo.  price  Is.  Gd. 

C.EDMON,  the  FIRST  ENGLISH  POET.  By 

Roueui'  Si’KNt-E  Watson.  Crown  8to.  price  Ss.  Gd. 

The  NEW  CODE  1875;  with  Notes,  Analysis, 

Appendix,  and  Index,  and  an  Introductory  Sketch  of  the  Administration 
of  the  Grunts  fur  Public  Elementary  Plication  (1839-74).  By  H.  J. 
Gibus  ;  and  by  J.  W.  Edwards.  Crown  8vu.  [Nearly  ready. 


STANDAED  WOEKS. 


Lord  MACAULAY’S  HISTORY,  of  ENGLAND, 

from  the  Accession  of  James  the  Second : — 

STUDENT’S  EDITION,  2  vols.  crown  8vo.  12«. 

PEOPLE’S  EDITION,  4  vols.  crown  Svo.  16*. 

CABINET  EDITION,  8  vols.  post  8vo.  48#. 

LIBRARY  EDITION,  5  vols.  8vo.  £4. 

Lord  MACAULAY’S  CRITICAL  and  HISTORICAL 

ESSAYS 

CHEAP  EDITION,  anthorised  and  complete.  Crown  Svo.  8s.  Gd. 
CABINET  EDITION,  4  vols.  post  Svo.  24#. 

PEOPLE’S  EDITION,  2  vols.  crown,  8#. 

LIBRARY  EDITION,  3  vols.  Svo.  36#. 

STUDENT'S  EDITION,  1  vol.  crown,  6#. 

Lord  MACAULAY’S  LAYS  of  ANCIENT  ROME, 

16mo.  8#.  Gd.  or  with  90  Woodcut  Illustrations  from  the  Antique,  fcp. 
4to.  21#.  Imperial  l6mo.  10#.  Gd. 

The  HISTORY  of  ENGLAND,  from  the  Fall  of 

Wolsey  to  the  Defeat  of  the  Spanish  Armada.  By  J.  A.  Froude,  M.A. 
Cabinet  Edition,  12  vols.  crown  Svo.  £3  12#.  LiBitABY  Edition,  12  vols. 
demy,  £8  18#. 

The  ENGLISH  in  IRELAND  in  the  EIGHTEENTH 

CENTURY.  By  J.  A.  Fuouoe,  M.A.  8  vols.  Svo.  price  £2  8#. 

SHORT  STUDIES  on  GREAT  SUBJECTS.  By 

J.  A.  Froude,  M.A.  Cabinet  Edition,  2  vols.  crown  Svo.  12#.  Library 
Edition,  2  vols.  demy,  24#. 

JOURNAL  of  the  REIGNS  of  KINGS  GEORGE  IV. 

and  WILLIAM  IV.  By  the  late  Charles  C.  F.  Oreville,  Esq.  Edited 
by  Henry  Reeve,  Esq.  Fifth  Edition.  8  vols.  Svo.  price  36#. 


LIFE  of  the  DUKE  of  WELLINGTON.  By  the 

Rev.  O.  R.  Oleio,  MA..  Popular  Edition,  revised,  with  Additions. 
Crown  Svo.  Portrait,  price  5#. 


Mrs.  JAMESON’S  SACRED  and  LEGENDARY 

AKT:— 

LEGENDS  of  the  SAINTS  and  MARTYRS.  19  Etchings  and  187  Woodcuts. 
2  vols.  price  31#.  Gd. 

LEGENDS  of  the  MONASTIC  ORDERS.  11  Etchings  and  88  Woodcuts.  1  vol. 
price  21#. 

LEGENDS  of  the  MADONNA.  27  Etchings  and  165  Woodcuts.  1  vol. 
price  21 «. 

The  HISTORY  of  OUR  LORD,  his  Types  and  Precursors.  Completed  by  Lady 
Eastlake.  31  Etchings  and  281  Woodcuts.  2  vols.  price  42#. 


HINTS  on  HOUSEHOLD  TASTE  in  FURNITURE, 

UPHOLSTERY,  and  other  Details.  By  Charles  L.  Eastlakb,  Architect. 
With  about  90  Illustrations.  Square  crown  Svo.  price  14«. 

HISTORY  of  CIVILIZATION  in  ENGLAND 

and  FRANCE,  SPAIN  and  SCOTLAND.  By  Henry  Thomas  Buckle. 
8  vols.  crown  Svo.  price  24#. 

The  EMOTIONS  and  the  WILL.  By  Alexander 

Bain,  LL.D.  I’rofessor  of  Logic  in  the  University  of  Aberdeen.  Third 
Edition,  revised  and  in  part  re-HTitteu.  Svo.  price  15#. 

HISTORY  of  the  ROMANS  UNDER  the  EMPIRE. 

By  the  Very  Rev.  C.  Mehivale,  D.D.  Dean  of  Ely.  8  vols.  crown  8to. 
price  48#. 

GENERAL  HISTORY  of  ROME  from  the  Foun¬ 
dation  of  the  City  to  the  Fall  of  Augustulug.  By  the  Very  Rev. 
C.  Meiuvauj,  D.D.  Dean  of  Ely.  Crown  Svo.  Maps,  price  Is.  Gd. 

The  .^NEID  of  VIRGIL  Translated  into  English 

Verse.  By  John  Conixoton,  M.A.  New  Edition.  Oown  Svo.  price  9#. 

The  INSTITUTES  of  JUSTINIAN;  Latin  Text, 

with  English  Introduction,  Translation  and  Notes.  By  T.  C.  Sandab.‘«, 
M.A.  Sixth  Edition.  Svo.  price  18#. 


The  CABINET  LAWYER  ;  a  Popular  Digest  of 

the  Laws  of  England.  Twenty-fourth  Edition,  comprising  the  Legisla¬ 
tion  of  1876.  Fcp.  8ro.  price  9s.  Supplement,  showing  the  L^isluiion 
of  1875,  price  1#. 
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